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/ f e 
WITH national production in high gear, employment 
in upper brackets, and year-round jobs still to be had 
in industrial fields, it is not un- 
Farm Labor, likely that some difficulty may be 
1948 encountered in filling the coun- 
try’s seasonal farm labor require- 
ments for the year 1948. 

When the United States Employment Service 
Special Farm Labor Committee met with representa- 
tives of State and national agricultural and food- 
processing organizations late in February, it was to 
review the national picture of food production goals 
and possible labor supplies for farming, harvesting 
and food processing. 

The USES, which this year has resumed responsi- 
bility for the farm labor program, estimates that 
during the seasonal peak reached sometime in July, 
agricultural employment will again involve well over 
11 million crop workers. 

The USES and the affiliated State Employment 
Services expect to meet all farm recruitment needs 
except for about 65,000 workers. ‘These 
latter will have to be sought from neigh- 
boring countries and, according to USES 
Director Robert C. Goodwin, it is of the 
utmost importance that their recruitment 
be accomplished. Our seasonal farm 
labor needs this year, Mr. Goodwin 
reminds, take on additional significance 
since we have a harvest job to do that 
must satisfy our substantial domestic food 
demands and also meet commitments 
under the European Recovery Program. 

Various spokesmen including Mr. 


Goodwin; Edward L. Keenan, Deputy 





USES Director; Walter Erb, Acting Assistant Director 
of the Farm Placement Division of the USES; James 
H. Bond, USES Regional Director at Dallas, Texas; 
Fay Hunter, USES Regional Director at San Francisco; 
and Harvey Enloe, USES Regional Director at Atlanta, 
told the agricultural and food processing representatives 
gathered in Washington that advance surveys of farm 
and food processing labor demands indicated that the 
fullest use must be made of available farm workers 
and migratory labor if spot shortages of labor in cer- 
tain areas and consequent crop losses were to be 
avoided. 

The public Employment Service system during the 
first 2 months of the year made a comprehensive 
State-by-State survey of farm and food processing 
needs and available labor resources. It held meetings 
at Raleigh, North Carolina; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where State Employment Service officials outlined 
their labor needs or indicated surpluses of labor which 
they would have available for other States. 

These meetings demonstrated that the Nation has 
this year one of the toughest farm and food processing 
recruitment problems in peacetime history. Due to 
tight labor market conditions and high employment 
nationally, our available farm labor resources are 
somewhat less than last year. Notwithstanding these 
lower farm labor reserves, the public Employment 
Service system will be called upon to find as many or 
more workers than were used at the height of last 
year’s crop season. Commenting on the task ahead, 
Mr. Goodwin said: 

“To supply farmers, growers, and food 
processors with the labor they need, when 
they need it, calls for the most efficient 
use of all available supplies of this type 
of labor. It calls especially for wise, 
carefully planned utilization of migratory 
labor and labor that can be assisted in 
moving from one crop area to another 
as the need arises. The public Employ- 
ment Service is planning intensive recruit- 
ment campaigns and community drives to 
rally all available labor resources in times 
of crop emergencies. The Nation-wide 
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pool of migratory labor will be utilized on a planned 
basis to meet the needs of individual employers and 
industries. 

“If local sources of labor are unavailable and if 
workers cannot be obtained from other parts of the 
State, local offices working through State Employ- 
ment Services and in cooperation with the USES will 
recruit out-of-State workers.” 

Edward J. Overby, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, gave the meeting a picture of national 
crop production goals for 1948. These, he said, are 
not greatly different from the goals sought during the 
war years and those immediately following. The 
year 1948 calls for production from 356,262,000 acres 
as compared with 346,615,000 acres planted in 1947. 
The goal for cultivated crops in 1948 totals 295,- 
923,000 acres; in 1947 there were 285,924,000 acres 
planted to cultivated crops. 

Mr. Overby pointed out that although advances 
have been made in farm mechanization and more 
agricultural machinery is becoming available, from 
one-half to nearly two-thirds of farm work is still done 
with the hands or farm tools, and this means that a 
large supply of seasonal farm labor will continue to 
be a decisive factor in production. ‘There can be no 
let down,” Mr. Overby says, “‘in efforts to supply the 
American farmer with the kind of worker he requires 
in his efforts to obtain full production to meet world 
needs. 

“In view of the high production goals,” Mr. Overby 
said, ‘‘it would appear that the demand for farm labor 
will not be greatly different from 1947. On October 
1, 1947, at the height of the harvest season our esti- 
mates show there were 11,700,000 persons working 
on farms. We expect that the labor situation this 
year will be critical in many areas. 

“The Department of Labor is utilizing its scientific 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, January 1948 


Change from 


Number . 
previous month 





Over-all 


Reception contacts........ 7, 477, 100 | 21% increase. 


New applications.......... 652,700 | 31% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 709, 700 | (4). 
Placements, nonagricultural. 374,100 | 6% decrease. 
Placements, men........ 229, 500 | 10% decrease. 
Placements, women...... 144, 700 | 3% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. 15,300 | 11% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... ... 124, 200 | 12% increase. 
SADC WHS... 5s ss sivin ss 194, 300 | 3% increase. 
Veterans 
New applications.......... 208, 100 | 20% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 238, 200 | 6% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 118,900 | 10% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. 9,000 | 11% decrease. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 65, 700 | 9% increase. 





* Less than 0.5 percent increase. 





knowledge, its manpower, and agricultural programs 
to obtain maximum production, and we offer every 
facility we have to the USES and to State and local 
employment offices in their efforts to furnish the 
farmer with an adequate labor supply. 

“It is a pleasure for us in the Department of Agri- 
culture to meet with those in the Department of 
Labor and in the State offices who are working on the 
problem of supplying agricultural labor to fill the 
needs of farmers in 1948,”” Mr. Overby said. ‘‘Labor 
being one of the principal factors in crop production, 
this is a subject of great concern to us, striving as we 
are to obtain the greatest possible production of food, 
feed and fiber again this year.” 


April 5 and 6 are the dates set for the American 
Legion’s National Economic Conference in Chicago. 
Legionnaires and their 
guests will review among 
other things the economic 
position of veterans and 
conditions and regulations affecting their economic 
readjustment. 

Panel discussions on employment, veterans’ prefer- 
ence, agriculture, housing, and labor relations will 
have representatives from the several departments 
working to help veterans as they meet their day-to-day 
difficulties in connection with their jobs, their homes, 
and their economic progress. 

Discussion leaders from the Department of Labor 
include: David Morse, Under Secretary of Labor; 
Perry Faulkner, Chief, Veterans Placement Service; 
and Robert Goodwin, Executive Directive USES. 


Legion Economic 
Conference 


At the request of the Department of the Army, the 
Employment Service is assisting in the recruitment of 
400 women between the ages of 
25 and 40 for civilian recreational 
work in foreign locations. 
Registration of applicants for the 


“Foreign 
Legion” 


jobs is through the 1,800 local offices of the 48 State 


Employment Services in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Clearing House of the USES. Applications 
received will be turned over to the Department of the 
Army for selection. 

The Department of the Army has stipulated that 
all applicants for the foreign recreational jobs must 
be women who are citizens of the United States. 
Single women are preferred, but there is no objection 
to women who are married and have no dependents. 
Two years of college and one year of experience in 
planning and directing social and recreational activi- 
ties are minimum requirements. Skill in handling 
groups and mass recreational! activities, as evidenced 
by experience in clubs, counseling, and girl scout 
activities, will be considered acceptable for purposes 
of registration. The jobs pay from $2,992.50 to 
$4,246.50 annually. Transportation to the job loca- 
tion and quarters will be provided by the Army. 
Final acceptance of registrants for employment will 
be subject to examination and investigation by the 
Army. 
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The Farm Placement Program... 








farms and in food processing plants. 





I CONGRATULATE the public employment service system upon the excellent beginning 
that has been made in the 1948 program for recruiting men and women needed to work on 
The United States Employment Service and all of the 
State Employment Services have cooperated in sectional meetings at which farm labor demands 
and existing farm labor supplies have been surveyed and steps taken adequately to meet the 
manpower needs of farmers and food processors in every section of the country. 


I was especially heartened by the reports which disclose that all States are cooperating 
closely to make certain that labor surpluses in some States are made available to farmers and 


food processors in other States where local labor supplies are inadequate. 


I do not need to tell you that the need 


for farm workers is so great and the supply so limited that every effort must be made to make certain that all our 
mobile farm labor resources are utilized to the best advantage. 


You now know your farm labor demands. 
where surplus farm labor supplies may be obtained. 


to the fullest extent possible all available farm labor. 
available farm labor is adequately distributed throughout the State. 


You know the areas where shortages wili develop. 


You know 


It is up to every local employment office to recruit locally 
It is up to the State Employment Services to see that 


It is up to the United States Employment 


Service, in cooperation with the State Employment Services, to make certain that all farmers and food processors 


have the labor they need at the time of greatest demand. 


—L. B. SCHWELLENBACH, Secretary of Labor 


The Farm Labor Job 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director, United States Employment Service 


ERY few public agencies deal directly with as 

many men and women as does your public em- 

ployment service. Everyday hundreds of thou- 
sands of people come into the local employment offices. 
Those of you who work in local offices are already 
acquainted with the questions, the problems, and the 
viewpoints of industrial workers. This year many 
local offices will see again for the first time in some 
years the faces of farmers and farm workers, who 
return to us with the reestablishment of the farm labor 
program in the public employment service. 

The return of the farm labor program is a challenge 
and an opportunity to serve the millions of employers 
and workers whose efforts not only feed and clothe 
the American people, but serve to support millions 
of our friends in war-devastated countries. 

Not only do those who work in the fields and farms 
of the country constitute a major group of America’s 
labor force, but they differ sharply in many ways from 
those who work in predominantly urban and indus- 
trial activities. The most characteristic group in- 
cludes the permanent farm workers—employers and 
employees—who pursue year-round farming activity 
ind generally have the least contact with urban 
industrial life. While this is a rather stable group, 
the Employment Service will be called upon to render 

a full placement service. 

A second and very important group includes the 
emporary seasonal farm workers within easy distance 
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of a farm locality. Many people in small towns and 
villages work regularly in planting, harvesting, and 
processing during seasonal peak periods. They re- 
quire merely to be put in touch with available jobs. 
An even larger group is available for normal seasonal 
peaks and for emergencies through promotional 
efforts and hortatory appeals. These are the house- 
wives, the school children, the teachers, clerks, pro- 
fessional persons, and industrial workers who would 
not normally seek farm work but who would respond 
to appeals to help save the crops from spoilage or 
destruction, to feed the hungry of the world or other 
patriotic and social motivations. Now that essen- 
tially we have full employment, this group constitutes 
the most promising reservoir of labor supply to meet 
the needs of American farms. 

The migrant-worker group, while not so large as 
the two previously mentioned, will also be of vital 
importance in certain areas where adequate labor 
supplies cannot be developed locally. However, 
migrants need to be routed and directed over rela- 
tively long distances if their job needs, and the 
farmers’ worker needs as well, are to be met without 
waste motion and disappointment. 

During the war, and in order to meet America’s 
over-all labor shortage, an extensive program for the 
importation and direction of foreign workers was 
carried through with success. While at the present 
time we have full employment, the over-all labor 
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supply for both industry and agriculture is much 
more adequate than it was during the war. This 
reality, however, should not be permitted to obscure 
the fact that, in particular situations, a shortage of 
both local and migrant American workers is fore- 
seeable. The Employment Service stands ready, in 
every such situation, to cooperate with farmers and 
farm groups in the timely bringing in of foreign 
workers. 

The Employment Service, having worked out a 
program which is generally regarded as adequate, 
must now face the problem of putting that program 
into action. The best blueprint backed with the 
soundest regulations and best organization will be of 
little value unless all of us have an understanding of 
the human job to be done and a determination to 
do it. 

Because of community-wide recruitment drives that 
will be launched this summer, more and more profes- 
sional men, businessmen, housewives, young people, 
and members of various other groups will be calling at 
local offices. In many cases it will be their first 
contact with their public employment service. They 





can leave this experience with either a good or a bad 
impression. They may carry that impression with 
them for years. The high school youngsters, the 
farmers and processors, the business and professional 
men, the workers who have never before been in a 
local office—all of them should leave with the good 
impression that their Employment Service knows its 
business and is efficiently serving the people and 
industries and businessmen of the community. 

It’s up to us all, every single, last one of us, to recog- 
nize that in the Farm Labor Program we have a job 
of almost unprecedented proportions. It is an exact- 
ing job. It involves an intensive use of all local and 
State labor resources, close cooperation with hundreds 
of thousands of employers. It is also a job demanding 
swift decisions and aggressive action. But all of us 
can help—stenographers, file clerks, telephone opera- 
tors, interviewers, local managers. I know all of us 
want to help, for just a little extra effort on the part 
of each one of us may mean the difference between 
food tragically wasting in the fields and food harvested 
and processed for our own families and for the hungry 
of the world. 


The Loeal Office Tackles a Big Job 


ATE this fall when migrants start drifting back 

to their homes, the canneries start shutting down, 

and the fields are bare, we will have one im- 
portant question to answer. 

Did we provide farmers, growers, and food proc- 
essors with the labor they needed when it was needed? 

The skill, resourcefulness, and aggressiveness with 
which we obtain workers will determine the answer. 

The job, as all of us realize, is of almost unprece- 
dented proportions. It is receiving concentrated 
attention in the local offices, the States, and Wash- 
ington. And, as always, the local office, the heart of 
the entire public employment system, is carrying the 
brunt of the job. 

We are moving out of the planning stage in which 
the program was formulated jointly by the State 
offices and Washington with the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of farmers and processors. Now the 
program is demanding swift action in hundreds of 
individual local offices. 

The long, practical experience of local offices is a 
tremendous asset to any program. But such experi- 
ence is doubly valuable in the farm labor program 
with its emphasis on the fullest possible use of all 
community resources, the efficient guiding of migra- 
tory labor to where it can be used most effectively, 
and the prompt serving of employers in every State 
and almost every county. 

Probably no other industry makes as great a contri- 
bution to as many communities as does agriculture. 
Without farm purchasing power tens of thousands of 
them would have to close their stores, banks, offices. 
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This interdependence of farmers and townsmen 
presents the local office with opportunities to work 
with a great many community groups in recruiting 
farm labor. The resources of the entire community 
can and must be tapped. 

The varying needs of agriculture, its diversity and 
magnitude indicate not only the key position of local 
offices in dealing with local farm labor needs and 
problems, but also the importance of local and State 
cooperation in a farm labor program which must co- 
ordinate the movement of workers beyond State and 
national boundaries. This ties the local office 
inextricably to other local offices throughout the 
country. The efficiency of a local office in Texas or 
Georgia affects the efficiency of local offices in 
Michigan, New York, and other States. 

Because of the uncertainties of weather and other 
factors affecting crop yields and harvest dates, actual 
labor needs may vary sharply from our estimates. 
During the peak months, labor requirements will 
shift constantly. Local offices will have to act with 
decision and speed. Only through the closest kind 
of coordination between the local, State, and national 
office will the job be done effectively. 

In this program every day counts, sometimes every 
hour. Much is at stake. For in providing workers 
for farmers, growers, and processors, we save food. 
We all know what food means in the world today. 
At home it can mean an adequate diet. Abroad it 
can be a potent force in bringing about a lasting peace. 


By WALTER Erp, Acting Assistant Director, 
Farm Placement Division, U. S. Employment Service. 


Employment Service Review 
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Can Food Production Keep Pace With Population Growth? 





THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


By L. A. WHEELER 


Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
United States Department of Agriculture * 


T IS still a long way to the important Northern 

Hemisphere harvests of 1948, but early spring 

prospects were favorable for greater world food 
production for 1948-49 than for 1947-48. 

If these prospects are realized, the present tight 
food situation would be eased somewhat, but would 
still be far from good. On a per capita basis, food 
supplies will continue below the prewar level for 
some time, especially in certain deficit countries. 
It has been estimated that, even before the war, half 
of the world’s two billion people were far from well 
fed. 

Meanwhile, during the last 10 years the world’s 
population has increased by 10 percent. The 200 
million growth in population is about equal to the 
number of persons in all of North America. In spite 
cf spectacular increases in food production in the 
United States, it is doubtful if world food production 
has kept pace with population growth. 

Despite a moderate increase in world production 
in 1947—48, the food shortage in some deficit-produc- 
ing areas is more critical than a year ago. Sharp 
declines in food output, because of unfavorable 
weather, have compelled many deficit countries to 
reduce their already very low ration levels. Even 
these reduced rations can be maintained until the 
next harvest only if these countries husband their 
supplies with great care, and also obtain as much 
help as the United States and other exporting areas 
can give. 


; [A Lot Depends on the Weather 
. 

Encouraging factors pointing to larger world food 
production in 1948-49 include generally favorable 
conditions for winter crops in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, increased acreage that farmers have planted 
or intend to plant in food crops in 1948, and larger 
supplies of fertilizers. 

Despite the increase in fertilizer supplies, there are 
still several areas short of nitrogen, while phosphates 
are very scarce in some areas in the Far East. ‘The 
seed supply for fodder beets and some other root crops 
grown in northwestern Europe are still insufficient 
because of extensive damage caused by severe cold 
in the winter of 1946-47. 

Then too, although supplies of new farm equipment 
have been increasing slowly, in some countries the 
supply is not yet sufficient to replace equipment which 
has become unusable because farmers can’t get repair 





parts. Many prewar manufacturers are no longer in 
business, and shortage of parts for existing farm equip- 
ment is one of the paramount obstacles to greater 
world food production. It substantially increases the 
amount of work farmers must do by antiquated and 
relatively inefficient methods. 

Should weather conditions continue favorable, and 
farmers carry out their 1948 acreage intentions, it is 
probable that there will be further increase in the pro- 
duction of cereals, rice, fats and oils, sugar and feeds. 
It must be remembered, however, that supplies of 
these important commodities on a per capita basis 
would still be somewhat below prewar, and rationing 
of the more essential foods will be necessary in the 
deficit-producing countries. Moreover, all countries 
need to increase their reserve stocks of food in order 
to maintain their established ration levels and to 
avoid costly transshipments. 


Subject to World Economic Factors 


World food prospects for 1948-49 are tied in with 
certain world economic factors and industrial pro- 
duction. In war-torn countries, the rehabilitation of 
agriculture still is being hampered by inflation, and 
the world shortage of industrial goods. The reason 
for this is easy to perceive. Farmers, for instance, if 
unable to obtain enough of the goods they need, are 
unwilling to produce food which they must sell for 
currency that is dropping in value. Though produc- 
tion is expanding a little in those areas, a return to 
prewar levels of cultivation there depends upon indus- 
trial recovery. 

A shortage of foreign exchange, especially of dollars, 
in many deficit countries is slowing up the flow of 
food and other necessities from countries which might 
provide such imports. Because of lack of sufficient 
foreign exchange, a number of importing countries 
must continue to depend on loans and grants in order 
to obtain even a minimum volume of imports. 

The world’s 1947-48 food production is slightly 
larger than the year before, but still below the prewar 
average. 

Despite the slight gain, there were several bad 
spots in the production picture. There was a marked 
decline in output in western Europe, including 
Scandinavia. Severe freezes, causing extensive winter- 
kill of fall-sown crops, were followed by one of the 
worst droughts ever recorded. Throughout Europe, 
excluding the U. S. S. R. the breadgrain harvest 


(Continued on page 25) 


“As of March 1, Mr. Wheeler has affiliated with the Foreign Service of the United States. 
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There Is a Great Recruitment Job Ahead . . 


FARM LABOR FOR 354 MILLION 





ACRES 


By WILLIAM MIRENGOFF 


USES, Washington, D. C. 


E ARE accustomed to thinking of the United 
States as a great industrial Nation—the work- 


shop of the world. And so it is. Most of our 
people live in urban communities and five-sixths of 
our workers are engaged in nonfarm activities. We 
are less likely to think of our country as one of the 
world’s granaries. Yet few other countries have 
more land under cultivation; none is sending more 
food to war-ravaged countries. 

Last year the agricultural community consisted of 
27 million people, 37 percent of them employed,! liv- 
ing on 5.8 million farms. ‘Together they were respon- 
sible for $30 billion worth of farm products. 

But what are the prospects for this year? Will 
production be as great? Will we need more agricul- 
tural workers? ‘The size of the recruitment job that 
the Employment Service will have to tackle depends 
upon the answers to these questions. 

In appraising the 1948 outlook, let us examine the 
1947 experience and weigh the factors which may 
affect the situation this year. Last year was one 
of the best agricultural years in our history. Total 
farm assets were $111 billion compared with $40 
billion in 1940. Agricultural prices soared to record 
heights, not only in absolute terms but also in relation 
to industrial prices. Net farm income at $23 billion 
was more than double the best dollar harvest in the 
post-World War I boom. And behind this happy 
financial picture was a yield from some 350 million 
acres which, except for 3 previous years,. was the 
greatest on record. 


Sustaining Factors 


These high levels were supported by four main 
props: 

1. A prosperous urban community. Total de- 
mands for goods and services strongly supported by 
capital outlays and consumer and Government ex- 
penditures, pushed per capita income to $1,430. A 
larger-than-normal proportion of this high income 
was going for food, helping sustain the market for 
farm products. 

2. Heavy exports to supplement the meagre Euro- 
pean harvests. The annual rate of agricultural ex- 
ports in 1947 was about six times the prewar rate. 

3. Government farm price supports. Although 


1 Employment figures used in this article are based upon the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics series. Because of differences in definition, these are higher 
than those published by the Bureau of the Census. 
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actual prices for many commodities are far above 
parity, price supports have acted to encourage pro- 
duction. 

4. Population growth. The decline in our birth 
rate, which in earlier years had caused so much con- 
cern, came to an abrupt halt at the end of the war. 
Since then we have been experiencing a “baby boom” 
which has greatly expanded the market for food 
products. 


Probabilities of 1948 


Will these factors continue to operate in 1948? 
Present indications are that they will, although per- 
haps not as strongly. The impact of the export 
program, for example, is likely to be somewhat less 
than last year. Europe’s greatest food needs occurred 
during the winter of 1947-1948 and supplies for this 
period have already been harvested. Moreover, all 
signs point to a good agricultural season in 1948, thus 
reducing Europe’s need for food imports. As _ for 
grain shipments to the Far East, the situation will 
depend upon the extent to which Siam, French Indo- 
china and Burma restore their rice production. 
During the last year’s disorganization, producers 
raised only enough for their own needs. As a result 
deficit areas made substantial demands for United 
States wheat as a rice substitute. 

What does all this add up to in terms of the 1948 
production plans for the United States? According 
to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
farmers agreed to plant 354 million acres—about the 
same acreage they agreed to plant last year. There 
will, of course, be differences between specific crop 
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Picking cotton by hand, a laborious task, may soon be largely eliminated. A new cotton picker and flame cul- 
tivator, to be introduced soon, are expected to reduce labor requirements in the southern States. (U.S. D. A. 


Photo.) 


goals. For example, cotton and corn are expected to 
be slightly up while wheat and truck crops will be 
down by about the same percentages. 

What effect will these plans have on the over-all 
demand for farm labor? The similarity in production 
goals would seem to indicate that the need for labor 
in 1948 will not differ sharply from the high require- 
ments of last year. 

Will adequate labor supplies be available? Last 
year, farm employment averaged 10,157,000. Of 
these people, 7,930,000 were family workers and 
2,227,000 were hired hands. According to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, this labor was generally 
adequate to handle a production only slightly less 
than the record year of 1946 with less loss in acreage 
than any year since 1929. Losses that did occur 
amounted to about 2 percent of the total planted 
and were caused primarily by flood, drought and 
frost. There are no indications that the 1948 total 
labor supply will be significantly different from last 
year. 

Some concern has been expressed over the rise in 
nonagricultural employment and the consequent 
tightening of the labor market. While it is true that 
nonfarm employment, including industries which 
compete with agriculture for labor, increased by 2 
million in 1947, this rise is expected to taper off in 
1948. There may, in fact, be some small increase in 
unemployment in fall and winter which might pro- 
vide additional farm workers. Of more importance 
is the rising productivity of the farm labor supply. 
hrough the years we have been producing more with 
fewer workers through increased mechanization, 
better seed, greater use of fertilizer, etc. During the 
coming agricultural year, for example, 200,000 more 
tractors and 400,000 more combines will be used to 
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bring in the crops. The introduction of the new cot- 
ton picker and flame cultivator are also expected to 
reduce labor requirements in the southern States 
where hand labor is especially prevalent. 

On the other hand, the liquidation of such federally 
financed services as farm labor camps, health and 
welfare facilities provided under the Emergency Farm 
Labor Program will make the full use of migratory 
labor more difficult. The importance of the migratory 
workers is greater than their numbers indicate since 
they harvest not one but many crops. Their partici- 
pation in farm employment, as measured by their 
man-days of work is often greater than that of local 
workers who do not migrate. 

This general discussion of labor supply and demand, 
although useful to gauge the general size of the prob- 
lem, cannot cover the multitude of specific problems 
that will develop. It is not safe to conclude that labor 
will be in balance everywhere on the basis of the over- 
all picture. There are always important area differ- 
ences. It is not uncommon for shortages to exist in 
one area while in a neighboring State, labor supplies 
go unused. Although a significant group of farm 
workers is highly mobile, crops will not wait for the 
workers to arrive; labor must be where it is needed 
when it is needed. 

Viewed in this light, the tasks of the USES and 
afhliated State Employment Services become clear. 
Having ascertained the needs for labor in specific 
areas and for particular crops, it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the public employment offices to recruit for 
these specific needs. Such recruitment involves not 
only “‘beating the bushes” for local labor but direct- 
ing the large migratory stream so as to minimize the 
aimless wanderings of migrants and maximize the 
service to agricultural employers. 





Large Scale Action for Community and ES. . . 


The Interdependenee of Farmer 
and Businessman 


By W. B. WILLIAMS 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 
Country Gentleman 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OT long ago the village of Milford, Illinois, 
located in the heart of a rich agricultural section, 
was dying on its feet. Today it is one of the 
livest and most prosperous towns in the Middle West. 

What brought about this swing from one extreme 
to another? Simply that Milford suddenly awoke to 
the realization of a basic economic truism—that the 
welfare of the nonfarming segment of a community 
and that of its agriculture are undeniably inter- 
dependent. 

The story of how Milford discovered that its destiny 
was linked with that of its surrounding farms was 
told by Albert Reed Williamson in Counrry GENTLE- 
MAN a little over 2 years ago. Other towns continue 
to profit from it today. Cities as large as Detroit have 
practiced the principle of the moral it points. And it 
carries a thought-provoking message which every 
Employment Service worker can utilize in stimulating 
local businessmen to cooperate in the critically im- 
portant 1948 Farm Labor Recruitment Program. 

Milford prospered from the establishment of several 
factories in the town during the first World War. 
Then the war ended and the bubble burst. The 
factories closed. The town’s oldest and _ largest 
stores went out of business. Farmers driving on new 
hard-surfaced roads bypassed it on shopping trips to 
other trading centers. The town’s 1,200 population 
began to shrink. 


Patient Thrives on Change of Diet 


Milford suffered its economic sickness until a citizen 
got an idea—to convert the old rubber factory into a 
sweet-corn canning plant. At first the cannery 
leased land and raised most of its own corn. Later it 
began to buy corn from farmers on contract, and a 
valuable relationship between farmer and townsman 
began to grow. The canning plant became the 
largest of its kind in the world. In addition, a multi- 
million dollar hybrid seed corn business and a large 
chicken hatchery were developed in Milford. 

Joint business activities led to joint social activities 
between farmers and town people. Soon the Chamber 
of Commerce and a Men’s Social Club included 
both businessmen and farmers. Although Milford 
was not the county seat, it became the home of the 
county fair, a county musical festival, horse shows, 
sports events and district church functions. Milford’s 
population increased to a total 50 percent higher 
than ever before in its history. Bank deposits grew 
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from $1,000,000 to $2,600,000. Now the center of 
the county’s business and social life, Milford was 
back on the prosperity map of Illinois. Needless to 
say, the farmers in the surrounding area enjoyed a 
mutual share in Milford’s prosperity. For them, 
rejuvenated Milford offered new outlets for their 
produce, conveniently located and well-stocked shops, 
and the pleasures of new friends and recreational 
activities. 
The Economic Facts of Life 

The Milford story is by no means a case of the 
unusual and spectacular, and it illustrates a_ basic 
principle of far-reaching significance. It is an eco- 
nomic fact of life which might be easily missed by 
people who habitually look at just the side of the 
coin turned toward them. This error has been ex- 
pressed in the following terms in a report of the 
Committee for Economic Development: 

“There are two points of view on the interdepend- 
ence of agriculture and the city industries, often 
expressed as though they conflict with each other. 
One claims that high level employment and prosperity 
in city occupations depend importantly on high farm 
income and rural purchasing power. The other claims 
that we cannot have a flourishing agriculture unless 
those in nonfarm employment prosper, with full 
employment at high wages. Neither claim cancels 
the validity of the other; an argument as to which 
factor takes precedence is like an argument over 
whether the right leg, or the left one, is responsible 
for moving a man as he walks.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the report adds, “‘agriculture 
is today so inextricably a part of an exchange economy 
that policies and practices in fields far removed from 
farming have far-reaching effects on the economic 
condition of farmers, while the economic condition 
of farmers has a direct influence on general prosperity.” 

This conclusion of the CED is supported by a 
good deal of statistical evidence. Let us look at 
some figures from the 1940 YEARBOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. Although this volume is now nearly 8 years 
old, the figures it presents point up a principle which 
is just as true today. The YEARBOOK states that 
factory wages paid in the pre-depression period of 
1924-1929 amounted to between $11 billion and $12 
billion yearly. Annual gross farm income for the 
same period was at almost exactly the same level as 
factory wages. In 1932, factory wages fell to about $5 
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billion—and so did farm income. Both totals rose in 
1937 to approximately $10 billion. Comments the 
YEARBOOK: “The improtance of these figures is that 
they fluctuate not independently but in an evident 
inter-relationship, as a result of reciprocal forces that 
bind agriculture and industry together inseparably.” 

This striking relationship extends beyond compari- 
sons between factory wages and farm income, as 
an article in County GENTLEMAN’s issue of December 
1944 pointed out. In ‘““The Key to Prosperity,” 
Associate Editor E. H. Taylor presented conclusions 
from a study made under the auspices of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries and Direc- 
tors of Agriculture of all the 48 States. This study 
showed that “the value of manufactures, labor pay 
rolls and employment, retail sales, transportation 
income and the volume of construction work are 
limited by farm income.” Charts accompanying the 
article compared four factors—nationai income, value 
of manufactures, retail sales and_ transportation 
income—each with farm income for substantial 
periods of years. In all four cases, the graph lines 
rise and fall in almost perfect parallels. 

Mr. Taylor’s article also pointed out this: “For the 
period from 1921 to 1940 the national income aver- 
aged seven dollars for each dollar of total farm 
income. This general average held during the good 
times of the 1920’s (and) the depression of the 1930s.” 
The article concluded in part that “‘the total fund to 
be distributed among all working groups and to 
finance the Government’s obligations will approxi- 
mate only seven times the total farm income.” 


Prosperity Begins With the Farmer 


Growing appreciation of these economic facts has 
led to some interesting and encouraging examples of 
action which are promoting unity among all our 
people. Arthur Bartlett, in a Country GENTLEMAN 
article in the February 1946 issue, told how top 
management executives in some of Detroit’s major 
industrial companies have pooled their talents and 
research facilities and made them available to help 
farmers solve their toughest problems. These busi- 
nessmen acted because they became convinced that 
unless the farmer is prosperous neither industry, labor, 
nor anyone else can be prosperous. 

Another interesting program has been developed by 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. Every 
year a group of executives of New Jersey industrial 
plants are taken on a tour of farms within the State. 
This is followed by an exchange visit of the farmers 
to the industrialists’ factories. Glenn Gardiner, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber, recently remarked: ““We 
have learned that these exchanges of first-hand infor- 
mation between the farmers and the industrialists 
have given both of us a better understanding of each 
other’s problems than we could get from any other 
possible medium.” 

Similar programs have been developed in other 
sections. The Chamber of Commerce of Waco, Texas, 
has 11 sub-committees which work on cotton, dairy, 
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pasture, fruit and vegetable, livestock and other 
problems in the trading area. A dozen members of 
the Norman, Oklahoma, Chamber of Commerce 
visit local industries and farms to promote better 
methods in poultry, berry and vineyard business. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Winona, Minnesota, 
Carries on an extensive agricultural program financed 
by contributions of local merchants, and a public 
relations campaign includes an annual dinner for 
more than 150 members of the Future Farmers of 
America and their local leaders. The Kiwanis Club 
of Burlington, Wisconsin, holds an annual farmers’ 
night at which farmers of the area are entertained as 
guests of the town merchants. 

The local businessman in the smaller community 
can understand even better than the industrial 
executive the importance to him of the farmer. 
This is exemplified by the activities of an ingenious 
merchant who recently gained front-page fame 
throughout the country. John Hanson, furniture 
dealer of Forest City, lowa, is tagging his merchandise 
and advertising it in the local weekly newspaper at 
so many “‘bushels of corn’? and so many “‘hog pounds.” 
For example, he recently offered a four-poster bed- 
room set for 65 bushels of corn, a 623-pound hog, or 
$149.50—a refrigerator for 72% bushels of corn, a 
669-pound hog, or $166.75. 

Other cases are expressed in different types of action. 
An automobile dealer in Bel Air, Maryland, offers 
cash prizes to young people in the county 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America clubs for the best soil 
conservation programs carried out by members on 
their home farms. He remarks that this may seem 
far afield from the automobile business but that 
actually it isn’t, for thousands of dealers throughout 
the country depend on farming for their own business. 
He is supported in his view by many small-town 
bankers who have also actively sponsored soil conser- 
vation programs. 

The story of Milford and the others mentioned 
above can all be directly helpful in the task facing 
Employment Service people in working to save the 
coming harvests. They serve to demonstrate that if 
the interdependence of farmer and businessman is 
properly pointed out, successful action on a surpris- 
ingly big scale can be attained. 

And action on a big scale is needed to fill those extra 
3,800,000 jobs in our fields and processing plants this 
year. It is a task so big that the best results—the 
closest cooperation—of every individual community, 
large and small, is urgently necessary. 

It is a task, likewise, that offers opportunity to show 
democracy in action—in serving a good cause on a 
scale seldom equalled in peacetime—community 
service which can have lasting benefits to every 
businessman and farmer, every man and woman and 
youngster who participates. 

And not the least of these benefits will be the deep 
satisfaction of having worked for the welfare of the 
whole Nation— indeed, for the welfare of this whole 
troubled, hungry, weary world. 








Itinerant Labor Is a National Problem .. . 





The Supply State’s Viewpoint 


By ROBERT M. MCKINLEY 


Member, Texas Employment Commission 


Chairman, Sub-Committee on Farm Placement 


Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 


E AGREE that certain social problems naturally 

and inevitably arise from the migration of farm 

workers. From time to time, different indi- 
viduals discover this truth which has been common 
knowledge for a generation. Always it is something 
so new to them that they shout their so-called revela- 
tion from the housetops. 

This is a free country and men have the right to 
spring second-hand revelations on the public at will. 
However, it is a pity that these prophets of doom have 
not turned one more page in their book of revelations 
to learn one of the chief answers to problems they 
think they have just discovered. 

The thing which diminishes or reduces social prob- 
lems is so simple that these individuals have over- 
looked it. The secret is continuity of employment. 
As long as farm workers have continuous employ- 
ment, social problems will remain at a minimum. 

We have never had unlimited millions of dollars to 
spend on the social aspects of farm placement of 
migratory labor. In this respect, we differ in experi- 
ence with that of the Department of Agriculture. 
Take for instance the rest stops and migratory labor 
camps built by the Farm Security Administration. 
We begged for this type of assistance from the very 
beginning—and in 1937, after getting no assistance 
from the Federal Government, we undertook to es- 
tablish camps on our own initiative. 

We worked with civic groups and farmers in many 
communities and succeeded in getting camp sites, 
running water, showers, cook stoves and _privies. 
We borrowed fair grounds, picnic sites and anything 
else we could get our hands on. 


Tremendous Undertaking 


Even so, our responsibility is to get jobs for workers 
and workers for farmers. This in itself is a tremen- 
dous and difficult undertaking, and if done well, most 
of the social implications will take care of themselves. 
On the other hand there are, we admit, specific 
problems which we will have to solve with the assist- 
ance of public-spirited citizens in agricultural com- 
munities. 

Employment security agencies are concerned with 
the supply, the direction, and the human elements of 
moving masses of people from County to County and 
from State to State. The responsibility for the opera- 
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tion is not merely that of the State which supplies the 
labor, but of each State which uses it. 

Texas has been a supply State and for that reason 
has made exhaustive studies into the social and 
economic aspects of the annual migration. The 
work has been far from perfect, but it has developed 
more methods and techniques than many other 
States with obligations eomparable to those of Texas. 

This is a national problem. It cannot be success- 
fully operated in three or four States. I shall attempt 
to show you why. 

Without itinerant labor in great quantities, our 
present agricultural system cannot exist. Whether 
we like it or not, the agricultural labor force is shrink- 
ing. In 1940, Texas had some 840,000 persons in the 
fixed agricultural labor force. Today, it has at pest 
650,000. As industrialization progresses, we can 
expect further reductions. Undoubtedly, this same 
condition prevails in other agricultural States. 


Leads in Migratory Labor Supplies 


Texas, in years past, has provided more migratory 
farm labor to the rest of the Nation than any other 
State. While the Farm Placement Program has been 


under the supervision of the Department of Agricul- . 


ture, this migration has increased. At present, Texas 
has working agreements with and furnishes migratory 
labor to 24 other States. 

This yearly routine has become a fixed habit. 
Although the Farm Placement Program was returned 
to the Employment Service in January, we could not 
disrupt the pattern abruptly even if we wanted to. 

However, certain potent factors are entering into 
the migratory farm labor picture. Their conse- 
quences are of a serious nature and behoove every 
person concerned with the farm program to weigh 
them with extreme care. 

Because of the one-time abundant supply of labor 
in Texas, recruiters from other States have frequently 
exploited our Latin-Americans shamefully. They 
have come into Texas and transported workers 2,000 
miles away with extravagant promises which were 
never kept. ‘This finally resulted in the State’s passing 
a law requiring recruiters to post cash bonds. Re- 
cruiters must maintain records on each individual 
hired, and they must draw up conditions of employ- 
ment which must be rigidly met under penalty of 
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forfeiture of the bond. This has given migratory 
workers some measure of protection but it has also 
served as a checkrein on indiscriminate recruiting 
within Texas borders. 

On the other hand, several years ago $1.00 to $1.50 
per day was standard wages for Texas farm labor. 
In States to the north and east of us, wage scales were 
considerably higher. This gave impetus to the 
migration of farm labor out of Texas. 

Now, with high prices and farm labor definitely 
harder to get, farm wage scales in Texas have sharply 
increased. Other States, dependent upon Texas 
migrants to meet their peak needs, are going to wake 
up one day soon and find Texas labor remaining in 
Texas. We employment service people are going to 
be the first to feel the heat. 

Repercussions are not hard to visualize. Where 
you have depended on Texas to meet your seasonal 
peaks, you will find a large source of supply no longer 
available. This is not altogether bad. Because, the 
very condition which produces this circumstance will 
also be responsible for bringing more people in your 
own State into your farm labor force. 


Cultivate All-Round Interest 


If we are to succeed in the handling of the Farm 
Placement Program, we have got to develop close 
relationships between growers and canners associa- 
tions, between farm groups and our various employ- 
ment services. Farmer contact programs should be as 
extensive as our present employer contact programs. 
Services to farmers will be required on a scale as great 
as is now being rendered to industry. We must 
realize that the placement of a tractor operator is just 
as important as placing a civil engineer. Employ- 
ment Services in agricultural States must know their 
farm labor requirements as well as they know their 
industrial demands. They must keep the public well 
aware of State conditions. 

Let’s look at some of the factors involved in arriving 
at farm labor demands. The first and hardest job 
is to inventory, by counties, your agricultural char- 
acteristics. How many.acres are planted and in 
what crops? When do they mature? Are accurate 
precipitation records kept in your administrative 
offices? Can they be observed for accurate State- 
wide crop yield estimates? 

Assuming that you do have close administrative 
checks on acreage, rainfall, insect menaces and local 
labor fluctuations, you should be able to reduce your 
State-wide labor demand or surplus to a reasonably 
concrete figure. Then where do you turn? 

If your figure is a demand, where do you project that 
demand, and how do you project it? 

Let’s use Texas for an example: Texas has no objec- 
tion to routing its surplus labor into areas of need. 
Texas wants to be convinced, however, that when a 
request comes through from a particular State, 
that State has not only made every effort to fill 
the order from its own labor force but that it 
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has also asked adjacent States, much closer than 
Texas, for their surpluses. During the migratory 
season, Texas thinks an exchange system at least 
between agricultural States should be worked out. 
The Preseason Farm Placement Meeting is a step in 
the right direction. Orders and the agreements 
between employers and the migratory workers should 
have some validity. The Texas Employment Service 
does not come under the province of our State Labor 
Recruiting Law, but we are morally obligated to 
adhere to its letter. The protection of our workers 
in out-of-State employment must be a direct responsi- 
bility of ours. 

When migratory labor enters your State the real 
responsibility has just begun. The use you make of 
that labor, how you route it, how many farms you can 
serve with it, are only a few of your responsibilities. 
Your responsibility does not stop when the season is 
over. As an example, before the season you were a 
demand State, during the peak you were a balanced, 
after the season you become a supply, and you must 
see that the thousands of workers that were directed 
to you are again redirected by you to some other State 
that at the time has a shortage. 

During the height of our season we have special 
farm crews out on the highways at 4 o’clock in the 
morning—sometimes they remain all night. These 
crews have the license numbers of labor crew trucks 
which left a county the night before. We know the 
movement and the volume and we know where to 
send them. 

We keep daily weather checks. We know where it 
rained the night before and we keep labor crews from 
making useless trips. These will be some of your 
responsibilities when the migration hits your State. 


A Case in Point 


Just last year we had experience with a canning 
company which operates in several States. This com- 
pany came into Texas, took several hundred workers 
to Illinois, used them until their requirements had 
been met, then shipped them back to Texas. Ex- 
actly 2 weeks later this same firm came back to Texas 
for several hundred more workers, and shipped them 
to the State of Washington for identically the same 
kind of work. What kind of business is this? Why 
couldn’t those workers have been routed from Illinois 
to Washington in the first place? This shows a 
flagrant lack of proper planning and utter disregard 
of the human element, and if allowed to continue, in 
such cases, will demand more rigid laws and drastic 
regulations. 

This brings up the question of interstate, labor- 
movement procedure. As pointed out, neither Texas 
nor any other State objects to routing its surplus labor 
into areas of need. But, each State can rightfully 
demand some semblance of planning. 

Each State can ask for the usual guarantees of clear- 
ence. But it can rely only upon the integrity of the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Bahaman girl helps to harvest our bean crop. 
(U.S. D. A. Photo.) 


T takes nerve, with perhaps an admixture of 

rashness, for a farm worker to put his family 

into a truck or jalopy and with meager financial 
resources set out for distant parts with only the hope 
of a job and shelter somewhere. Yet many thousands 
of good American families will make just this gamble 
with their welfare this spring. Unless they do, an 
important segment of our agricultural economy will 
come to a grinding halt. 

To an extent seldom realized, our national welfare 
is conditioned on the availability of migratory 
workers to save crops brought to harvest in areas so 
remote from any possible labor supply that only a 
highly mobile labor force can save them. In no 
other way would it be possible to utilize these fertile, 
relatively cheaper lands, to produce food and fiber 
that would cost consumers more if produced on higher- 
priced lands within commuting distance of the labor 
supply to be found in large centers of population. 
Without the mobile labor supply provided by migrants, 
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It Can and Has Been Done... 


MIGRATION 


BY APPOINTMENT 


By C. W. E. PITTMAN 


Agricultural Employment Specialist 
USES, Washington, D. C. 


foods and fibers would cost much more than they do 
and would also be in much shorter supply. 

The seasonal movement of great masses of farm 
workers over great distances is so deeply embedded 
in our agricultural economy that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with now. Without migratory seasonal work- 
ers the sugar beet industry of the Northwest, the sugar 
cane crops of the Gulf States, the vegetable, fruit, 
and berry production of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts would not have attained their present state of 
development. Were migrants suddenly to decline 
to gamble their welfare against the uncertain and the 
unknown, those industries, and many others, would 
be plunged into difficulty. 

Of course this is not likely to happen. Most mi- 
grants move about, not from choice, but from necessity. 
They confront two grim alternatives of certain un- 
employment at home or uncertain employment and 
doubtful shelter hundreds of miles from home. ‘The 
gamble they make is forced upon them by general 
economic conditions over which they have little 
control. However, since the whole economy benefits 
from the risks migrants take, the presence of these 
risks should not remain a concern only of those with 
little power to decrease them. Persons, sensitive to 
endangered social values, have spotlighted the many 
evils that are inevitable when thousands of persons 
wander hundreds of miles for several months without 
certain knowledge that they are headed toward em- 
ployment and shelter. Unfortunately, for the most 
part, those who are affected by the evils of migration 
are those least able to do much toward immediate 
relief, while those who are in the best position to do 
something practical to mitigate these evils are those 
under most pressure to maintain the migratory flow 
at all costs. Therefore, lacking the means to effect 
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prompt improvement in housing, health, educational 
and other facilities for satisfactory living, these latter 
have tended to minimize the extent of the evils even 
though recognizing their existence. Both those who 
highlight evils and those who would minimize them 
have failed to identify and evaluate one root from 
which fundamentally many evils spring. This one 
root, while not the root of all evil, is the origin of 
many ills that might be eradicated by intelligent use 
of facilities that already exist and without the expendi- 
ture of large additional funds. 

Many of the ills that afflict migration arise wholly 
from the fact that migrants leave their homes before 
finding an employer and shelter in some work area. 
This need not be. A really adequate informational 
service to migrants and their employers will remove 
the necessity. Such a service can be rendered. Only 
two things are necessary. The first requisite is a 
stable personnel that understands migration and has 
a real desire to serve migrants. ‘The second requisite 
is a procedure that arises directly out of the migrants’ 
own needs. 

Such personnel as are described above, using the 
procedures indicated, and working persistently for 
several consecutive years will remove the gamble for 
90 percent of the migrants involved. For the most 
part, workers would know at least whether they had 
work and shelter in the new area before they left 
home. This could be accomplished by making it 
possible for migrants, or someone acting on their 
behalf, and employers to find each other and negotiate 
employment relationships before the workers leave 
their homes. This is migration by appointment. 
Not only can this be done, it has been done. 


Migrant workers help to harvest not one but 
many crops as they move from State to State. 
Mexicans here are being used to bunch carrots. 


(U.S. D. A. Photo.) 
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North Carolina needs 6,000 migrants to harvest its 
potato crop. In 1946 a total of 9,000 flooded into the 
State. Immediately all the ills that have their origin 
in “blind”? migration appeared. 

First, all housing became over-crowded. Even 
good, sanitary quarters are converted into “‘poor” 
housing when they become over-crowded. 

Second, farmers fell under public criticism because 
they did not provide for persons they did not need and 
had not hired. 

Third, so many workers were on hand to share a 
fixed pay roll that none could earn much even though 
hourly or piece-work rates might seem satisfactory. 

Fourth, the over-abundance of workers unsettled 
the wage structure. 

Fifth, competition for an inadequate supply of jobs 
and housing caused migrants to leave jobs unfinished 
in areas further south in order to get to North Carolina 
ahead of other workers and secure employment and 
housing while they were still available. This need to 
be on the ground early in order to compete for jobs 
and housing deprived Florida and other States in the 
deep South of workers before they were through with 
them and embarrassed the North Carolina communi- 
ties with large numbers of unemployed persons for 10 
days or 2 weeks before there was any work for them. 

While the above unhealthy employment situation 
was described as occurring in 1946 in North Carolina, 
actually it has repeated itself for many years in that 
State and, as a matter of fact, may occur repeatedly in 
all of the migratory movements. The improper dis- 
tribution of migrants is characteristic of all ‘‘blind’’ 
migration and is often present in some areas of a 
movement even when other areas of the same move- 
ment are experiencing a shortage of workers. 

Early in 1947, an experiment was launched in North 
Carolina that later, because of its convincing success, 
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became a demonstration that migration by appoint- 
ment is entirely feasible. The main objective con- 
sisted of two aims: first, to key worker availability to 
need and housing; second, to secure for use the better 
workers of the large number available. It was 
recognized at once that the attainment of these aims 
required the following: 

First, a specific and realistic knowledge of the 
number and type of workers needed by each farmer. 

Second, complete data on all housing that was to be 
available. 

Third, knowledge of the relative desirability of each 
of the migratory crews potentially available. 

Fourth, a procedure for securing the services of the 
desirable crews and discouraging the less desirable 
ones from coming into the State. 

Fifth, securing acceptance of the program by 
farmers and the working out of agreements with them 
that would effectually coordinate hiring and housing 
occupancy in such a way that it was possible to know 
at any time which crews had been hired and what 
housing still remained available. 

All of the above had to be accomplished long in 
advance of opening of the season and meant a winter’s 
work for two persons. 

The first step actually taken was to secure opinions 
on the relative desirability of the various crews that 
customarily come into the State. It is necessary here 
to note that the crews taking part in the Atlantic 
Coast migration are remarkably stable and are read- 
ily identifiable from year to year. North Carolina 
also has been fortunate in that the personnel dealing 
with migrants has been stable. Even though the 
Agricultural Extension Service was responsible for 
the farm labor program, it used Employment Service 
personnel under contract to it for service to migrants. 
Some of these men had been working with migrants 
for 10 or 12 years. None had less than 2 years’ 
experience. They knew the crews and were in an 
excellent position to select the best qualified among 
them. A simple rating sheet was prepared for each 
crew in the State for the 1946 harvest. The Employ- 
ment Service personnel rated each crew as to desir- 
ability and then visited the farmers who had employed 
the particular crew and secured their opinion as to 
desirability. This process produced a select list of 136 
crews containing 5,770 workers who were considered 
most desirable. 

The second step was to call area meetings of County 
Agents and farmers and to lay before them the entire 
proposal. Both the element of selective recruitment 
and the proposal to correlate housing and labor avail- 
ability appealed to them immediately and strongly. 
The most practical outcome of these meetings was 
agreement that first contacts with migrants were to 
be channeled through the Extension Service with the 
understanding that existing employment relation- 
ships between particular farmers and crews were not 
to be disturbed. 

As a third step, taken during January and February, 
the leaders of the 136 selected crews received a written 
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invitation to return to the State for the 1947 harvest 
bringing along a designated number of workers. 
They were also asked to make their intentions known 
at the earliest possible moment. Responsibility for 
this correspondence was centered in two members of 
the North Carolina staff who were well known to most 
migrants through years of association. One hundred 
and ten of the 136 selected crew leaders replied to this 
letter indicating a desire to bring their crews into the 
State. This left room in both employment and hous- 
ing for 26 additional crews. It was considered desir- 
able that this need for workers be left unfilled to serve 
as a safety factor in case some growers should employ 
crews not on the invited list and in doing so endanger 
employment and housing for invited crews. 

A fourth step was the matching of specific crews 
with the needs of particular farmers. This occasioned 
many visits and telephone calls to farmers. The 
usual procedure was to give the farmer the name and 
address of a crew leader who had a crew that seemed 
to fit his need with the suggestion that he write him 
an offer. Simultaneously, the particular crew leader 
was given the farmer’*s name with the suggestion that 
he write asking for work. In all cases actual work 
agreements were made directly by the farmer and 
the crew leader. 

The fifth step was taken about 3 weeks before the 
season was expected to open. All the crew leaders 
under contract were given a schedule of 10 locations 
in Florida at which on specified dates they could 
personally discuss problems with a member of the 
North Carolina staff. Four members of the. staff 
spent about a week covering these 10 locations. 
Eighty-two of the 121 crew leaders visited the loca- 
tions for final interviews. One drove his truck 80 
miles to meet a particular staff member. The main 
purpose of these meetings was to check work agree- 
ments and put a clincher on them. 

At these meetings and, in some cases by letter, all 
contracted crew leaders learned that they would be 
informed of the specific date before which they were 
not expected to arrive in North Carolina. That the 
movement is subject to guidance is evidenced by the 
number of workers passing the Yulee, Florida station 
before and immediately after the days assigned for 
the movement, i. ¢., May 26 to June 1. Up to May 
25, only 167 workers heading for North Carolina 
had passed, while on June 2, a total of 2,350 had 
passed. 

By the time the season actually opened 121 crews 
containing 6,292 workers were under contract. For 
these 6,000 workers the gamble had been taken out 
of migration. They knew before they left home not 
only that they would have work but also for whom 
they were going to work, and where they would live. 
This is migration by appointment. 

Efforts to discourage unneeded crews from entering 
the State were partially successful. Despite the 
fact that letters were written to inquring crew leaders 


(Continued on page 29) 
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White Potato Crop Depends on Them... 


High school boys brought to potato fields to help har- 
vest a bumper crop of potatoes. The pickin’ here is 
good and the boys take a zestful interest. An aver- 
age pick is 60 to 70 bushels a day, but some go as 
high as 150 bushels in a good field like the one shown 
here. (U.S. D. A. Photo.) 


Plan Controls Use of Migratory Workers 
By RAYMOND P. UMSTEAD 


Farm Placement Supervisor for North Carolina 


IGRANT workers have traveled through North 
Carolina, obtaining employment whenever and 
wherever possible, since and even before 1923. 

Government assistance, in varying degrees, has been 
given to these workers since 1935. Worker and em- 
ployer initiative, plus increasing Government assist- 
ance, caused the number of migrant workers to grow 
with increased labor demand, until in 1936 the num- 
ber of workers became equal to or slightly in excess 
of the labor demand. 

White potatoes are one of the State’s principal 
migratory labor crops. In the early fall of 1946, 
quotas for acreage allotments for the 1947 plantings 
were announced for each potato-producing county. 
The quotas were approximately 20 percent less than 
the 1946 acreage. As more workers entered the 
migrant labor movement, it was safe to assume that 
there would be more than the usual number of mi- 
grants in North Carolina the following season. This 
being true, it seemed expedient to adopt a plan which 
had previously been successfully used to control the 
number of workers coming into North Carolina ex- 
pecting employment. This plan, called ‘Selective 
Recruitment,” was augmented while we had a con- 
tractual agreement with the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. Basic thinking was that 
growers and Government representatives, through 
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experience with the crew leaders and the past per- 
formance of the workers, would be in a position to 
select the groups desired. -We felt that North Caro- 
lina should not assume responsibility for finding work 
and housing for migrants who were using the State 
merely as a stop-over point until other States were 
ready for them. Work and housing, we believed, 
should be reserved for those who had employment 
agreements within the State of North Carolina. 

One problem was the “Free Wheeler” groups. 
They usually arrived in the areas many days before 
the harvest, began, under-bidding crews who had 
work agreements and occupying housing which the 
regular crews would expect to use. The regular 
crews arriving later either had inadequate housing or 
none at all. Many times these ‘“‘Free Wheeler’? crews 
walked out on their contracts in the midst of the 
harvest. Ways and means had to be devised to con- 
trol this group. 

To place the housing of migrants on a selective 
basis, it was found necessary to get the agency in 
control of public housing to agree (1) that only those 
persons who had evidence of employment in a particu- 
lar area would be eligible for housing; and (2) that 
space would be reserved for a certain period (a week 
or 10 days, depending upon the conditions in a 
particular community, after the camp opening date) 
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for workers who were known to have employment 
agreements, and for groups which were to be used as 
utility crews. (These utility crews are unassigned 
crews and are generally used to harvest small-acreage 
contracts. ) 

This was the beginning of Selective Recruitment 
for migratory workers, the matching of workers with 
jobs and housing, on an area basis. The long-range 
purpose of this plan is to secure better workers over a 
period of time, and to insure housing for workers 
who have employment agreements. 


The Past Seasons’ Migrant Crews 


Our attention is now being directed to the 1948 
harvest. We are faced with approximately 50 percent 
reduction in housing but only a 1 percent reduction 
in the 1947 white potato acreage. (No Government 
housing is available after December 31, 1947.) 
Through years of experience we have learned to begin 
our appraisal of past seasons’ harvest crews in Novem- 
ber. This appraisal, in a chart form, is a history of 
crews and crew leaders for the 3 preceding years. 
It shows the crew leader’s name, address, and race; 
the number of men, women, and children in his crew, 
at time of arrival and departure; number of trucks or 
cars used for transportation; amount and type of 
work and for whom performed; and anticipated em- 
ployment in next area. The placement man and 
employer appraise the crew and leader on coopera- 
tiveness, dependability, efficiency and supervising 
ability. Additional remarks and a referral record 
conclude the history. 

In December we 
send a non-commit- 
tal form letter to all 
crews having satis- 
factory work histor- 
ies for previous sea- 
sons. In this letter 
we tell the crew 
leaders of any ex- 
pected acreage in- 
crease or decrease 
over the previous 
season, and_ the 
prospect of housing 
in general. We ask 
if they are planning 
to return to North 
Carolina for harvest 
activities in the 
coming season, and 
if so, if they desire 
to work for the same 
erower as in the 
past season. Norm- 
ally, we expect to 
receive replies from 
these crew leaders 


by January 10. 
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Replies from our first letter received by the second 
week in January, our Farm Placement Interviewers 
(usually placement men in the areas during the past 
season) take these replies to their respective areas and 
attempt to establish liaison between employer and 
employee, with suggestions that employers communi- 
cate with crew leaders. Our Farm Placement Inter- 
viewer inquires if housing is available for the needed 
crews. If it is, he inspects the proposed housing to 
determine the condition, size, number of rooms, 
sleeping accommodations, cooking facilities, water 
supply, sanitary facilities, etc., and whether the 
workers may occupy this housing while harvesting 
crops for other growers. If the Farm Placement 
Interviewer concludes that this housing will be ac- 
ceptable to the migrant crews, he places a number on 
the county map indicating the location of the housing 
and gives a key explanation on the reverse side of the 
map. This housing survey usually required the 
services of one or more Farm Placement Interviewers 
in each of the concentrated white potato areas. 

The housing survey completed in January, the Farm 
Placement Interviewer begins preparation for com- 
munity grower meetings. All growers (those known 
to the interviewer or those on County Agent or 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration records) 
are asked to attend. At the meeting the Farm Place- 
ment Supervisor reveals the contents of letters sent 
to migratory crew leaders by Farm Placement 
Interviewers, and the findings of Farm Placement 
Interviewers relative to the housing survey. He then 
leads the discussion and asks for the approval of 
action taken by Employment Service Representatives 
thus far. He also 
asks what additional 
assistance will be 
desired of the Em- 
ployment Service 
personnel; whether 
the grower willstand 
by commitments 
made to Farm 
Placement Inter- 
viewers in regard to 
housing, regardless 
of the number of 
workers entering the 
area at harvest time; 
and whether each 
grower will keep the 
local office current- 
ly informed as to 
plans and develop- 
ments in additional 
available housing 
for migrant workers. 

Following the 
community grower 
meetings, local of- 
fice correspondence 
with migrant work- 
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ers and employers is on an individual basis. All 
migrant labor contacts are by correspondence up until 
May. From then on, local office representatives may 
contact crew leaders in person if the need is urgent. 

We make the housing schedule with employer per- 
mission. It is intended for the sole use of the Farm 
Placement Interviewer during the last part of May or 
first days of June, when workers arrive in the area. 
On this schedule, the crew leaders are tentatively 
assigned to housing according to the wishes of the 
grower, the size of the crew, and the distance from 
housing to place of work. These housing arrange- 
ments tend to eliminate conditions reported by many 
migrants and expressed by a traveler along the 
Atlantic Seaboard when he said, ‘‘You have to wait 
until they stick their heads out of the window before 
you can tell whether the building is inhabited by 
man or mule.” 

Crews, referred to as “‘last minute” crews, are not 
previously placed and probably encouraged but little 
in regard to work in North Carolina. When we are 
sure that one or more of these crews will be needed, 
a letter is sent giving employment commitment on 
behalf of employer and requesting reply by wire. 

Last minute contacts with migrants before they 
leave home for the trip to North Carolina are usually 
made during May. They follow one or both of the 
following patterns: 

A. By letter or telephone, we contact the proper 
officials in the supply area and furnish them with the 
names and addresses of the crew leaders we want to 
reach. We include information as to the size of each 
crew, dates needed, expected duration of work, and 
other details. We ask permission for our representa- 
tives to visit pertinent designated local offices in the 
supply area for the purpose of interviewing these crew 
leaders personally, and in the presence of those 
locally responsible for Farm Placement. These repre- 
sentatives furnish information on the weather and crop 
conditions, availability of housing, dates of need and 
other pertinent information including the name and 
address of the employer. The crew leaders are in- 
structed to seek out the placement man for further 
instructions immediately upon their arrival at the 
work area. 

B. We get in touch with crew leaders by letter, giv- 
ing names and addresses of specific growers for whom 
the crews are working (when known), and the name of 
the placement man. We stress that a crew leader, im- 
mediately upon arrival in the work area, should go to 
a placement man who will direct him to housing and 
give him information on how to reach place of employ- 
ment on a particular farm. 

The crews arrive in North Carolina between May 20 
and June 10, depending upon the season. As the 
groups arrive they are assigned housing, interviewed to 
secure definite information as to the number of work- 
ers, number of trucks, growers with whom they will 
work, and their next employment areas and em- 
ployers. This information is sent on to the next area 
of employment, if requested, so that future employers 
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may be notified of the current whereabouts of the 
workers and the approximate dates on which they 
will be ready to report to the next job. 

Some crew leaders enter North Carolina and have 
no work agreements beyond this State. This infor- 
mation can be passed on to other areas where workers 
may be needed at some future date. We feel a 
responsibility to help the workers to get other jobs. 


“Free Wheeler’? Crews 


We think of the “‘Free Wheeler’ crews as those 
groups which leave the area of supply without definite 
aim but interested in employment whenever and 
wherever available. These groups have had no con- 
tact with an employer or with any Government agency 
and move upon their own initiative. Since we often 
get some excellent crews from these groups, we do not 
like to close the door to these workers by making com- 
mitments for 100 percent of our needs, but neither 
do we like to leave the door so wide open as to upset 
our whole plan of operation. Control of the situation 
lies mostly with the degree of cooperation obtained 
from our growers. ‘“‘Free Wheeler” crews can largely 
be the making of, or the undoing of, a successful 
season’s operation. 

Originating in various States of the Union, migra- 
tory crews swarm like locusts into our white potato 
areas. Orderliness in their arrival depends upon 
whether or not we have kept the crew leaders informed 
about our crop conditions, available housing, weather 
conditions, and the like. We never make any prom- 
ises to these crews in regard to assistance in gaining 
employment beyond the boundaries of our State. 
However, because of diligent surveillance, less than 
1 percent of these crews leave our State before know- 
ing when and where they will find their next employ- 
ment. Perhaps the recognition of this fact among 
migratory workers enables us to obtain the crews 
wanted and in the number needed, and is one of the 
greatest factors in getting the crop harvested in North 
Carolina. We have observed that migratory crews 
do not care for steady day-by-day, week-by-week 
employment, but because we have a regular sched- 
uled job awaiting each crew (in this or some other 
State) we are able fully to utilize these workers. 

Approximately 80 percent of the workers who stop 
in North Carolina for employment travel into other 
States to the north seeking employment; approxi- 
mately 15 percent of these workers remain in North 
Carolina until frost and approximately 5 percent 
return to States south of us after completing the white 
potato harvest between June 25 and July 15. The 
total number of workers stopping in North Carolina 
for employment ranges from 6,000 to 9,000, depending 
upon acreages and weather conditions. 

Departure of the itinerant workers from North 
Carolina is orderly. There is never any mass move- 
ment. Rather, the groups depart on schedule and 
without inconvenience to the Farm Placement Inter- 


(Continued on p. 18) 
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Supply His Wants—He’ll Fill Your Need . 





FACILITIES FOR MIGRANT WORKERS 


By PRESTON R. RIELEY 


Agricultural Employment Specialist 
Region III, USES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE migrant is a stranger where he works. He is 

usually burdened with fears and uncertainties 

arising from new and unfamiliar surroundings. 
His education and experience are apt to be limited. 
He has need of guidance. 

Food and shelter are the migrant’s primary inter- 
ests. They must therefore become a primary interest 
of the employer who expects maximum, consistent 
production from these workers. The fewer the out- 
side problems distracting the migrant’s thoughts, the 
better will be his work, and the longer he is likely to 
remain with it. 

Shelter, to the migrant, means all that the word 
“shelter”? should imply—a tight house, electric lights, 
screens, basic furniture, stove, and sanitary toilet 
facilities. Migrants tend to keep their temporary 
homes in much the same condition as they find them. 
Farm employers who offer good clean housing will 
generally find it will stay that way. 

With regard to food, there are two methods of 
feeding migrant workers. Small groups, isolated in 
farm housing, must of necessity, feed themselves. 
However, experience has shown that a balanced diet, 
furnished in meals supplied by the employer, tends to 
make workers more efficient. Workers are not at 
their best on a diet of soda pop and pie. 

When good housing and food are furnished, the 
workers are not unwilling to assume a reasonable 
charge for them. Employers will find that workers 
place a value on perquisites only when they pay some- 
thing for them. 

The transportation of migrants was relatively simple 
during the war when gasoline was restricted and 
workers were carried in large groups by common 
carrier. But now that most migrants move in trucks 
and cars, the problem of supplying transportation is 
more complex. Crew leaders or family heads some- 
times need money to buy gasoline and food on the 
trip to the job. Agricultural employers may find it 
expedient to advance expenses directly to the head of 
the working group. 

However, when a common carrier is used, non- 
redeemable tickets may be purchased for the workers, 
or preferably, a group ticket that precludes misuse. 
Thus, only workers traveling to the area of employ- 
ment may obtain value from the ticket and they 
should be met at the point of debarkation to insure 
that they reach their valid objective. 

Like food and lodging, transportation may be 
charged back to the worker in amounts small enough 
to permit him to receive an adequate weekly pay. 
No deduction, for any reason, should go so high that 
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the worker feels he is not gaining something from his 
employment. During periods when the worker can- 
not earn wages, through no fault of his own, food and 
housing should be on a free basis. 

Wages can be so set that workers who stay on the 
job until the harvest is complete receive the incentive 
of something extra. This will insure that fields are 
cleaned although piece-work earnings drop at the 
end of the crop season. 

The need for medical attention for migrants is ob- 
vious. Agricultural employers should work closely 
and cooperatively with State Health Departments in 
the prevention of sickness and disease. Ailing workers 
cannot be expected te harvest crops. 

In communities where migrants concentrate there 
should be an awareness of their need for wholesome 
recreation during evenings and other nonwork 
periods. Left to seek their own recreation in unfa- 
miliar surroundings, they may inadvertently drift into 
difficulties. 

Moreover, recreation centers should not be secluded 
or in districts known as “problem areas.’ Experience 
has shown that music and dancing are two of the best 
methods of entertainment. Again, theatre owners 
may be approached to give consideration to the seating 
of migrants or perhaps to put on special shows for 
them if necessary. The workers will appreciate and 
will be willing to pay for these special attentions. It is 
also well to remember that a majority of migrants are 
religious and will be happeir if facilities for worship 
are available. In the long run agricultural employers 
and communities will find that it will prove sound to 
spend money on organized recreation. 

If employers will realize that, within the limits of the 
migrants’ experience, they want the same things that 
other human beings want, and if they will try to meet 
these desires in some reasonable degree, there won’t 
be any serious migrant problem. 


(Continued from page 17) 
viewer, grower, or worker. Some workers return to 
their homes after completing contracts in North 


Carolina. Many remain in the State to harvest other 


food crops (many times lasting until frost). Our rec- 
ords further reveal that approximately 4,000 native 
workers join the migrant movement between April 1 
and August 20, which means that the flow of migrant 
workers through North Carolina is supplemented and 
many more workers disappear across our northern 
State boundary than appear from our southern 
border. 
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Special Tools to Meet the Challenge... . 


FARM PLACEMENT IS BIG BUSINESS 





By ELDER R. HERRING 


Chief, Personnel Training 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


ABITS of thought are as difficult to change as 

habits of action. For several years, Ohio State 

Employment Service personnel have lived and 
worked in terms of staffing the wheels of industry. 
With the exception of the successful recruitment for 
food processing, local offices in many industrial cities 
have given little thought to agriculture and its in- 
fluence on the national economy. This is under- 
standable in a State that ranks third in industrial pay 
rolls and fifth in value of industrial products. But, 
few realize that Ohio also ranks fifth in value of 
agricultural products. 

Distrust of an _ industrial-minded Employment 
Service was voiced by farm group leaders in a meeting 
on November 21, 1947, when W. F. Lunsford, Director, 
and other key personnel of the OSES met with repre- 
sentatives of agricultural labor groups, food processors, 
sugar refineries, the smaller farmers, and agricultural 
service associations. But out of this meeting came the 
assurance that the Ohio State Employment Service 
wanted to be agricultural-placement minded as well 
as industrial-placement minded. A tentative plan of 
operations for what is now the Farm Placement and 
Related Industries Department of the Ohio State 
Employment Service was also developed at_ this 
meeting. 

Heading this department in Ohio is a Farm Place- 
ment Supervisor. The Supervisor, who has two field 
assistants, works directly under Mr. Lunsford and 
will act as secretary to the newly-formed Ohio Farm- 
Labor Advisory Committee. Representatives on the 
Council include individuals from the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ohio Canners Association, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Ohio Hybrid Seed 
Corn Producers Association, Ohio Sugar Beet Grow- 
ers Association, Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers 
Association, Ohio Horticultural Society, Ohio Grange, 
the Ohio Dairymen’s Association and various State 
governmental agencies whose operations are affected 
by the farm labor problem. This Committee has 
been organized to discuss labor supply problems and 
to provide information and advice pertinent to the 
administration of the farm labor program. 

A similar council is to be organized in those 
counties which are prominent farm crop areas. It 
will be known as the Local Farm Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

A full-time Farm Placement Representative will be 
assigned to local Employment Service offices in areas 
where agricultural and related seasonal activities are 
sufficiently extensive to demand year-round services. 
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This Representative will be in constant touch with 
local agricultural groups and will act as secretary of 
the local Advisory Committee. 

In those counties in which the farm labor demand 
is heavy on a seasonal basis only, Farm Placement 
Representatives will be on hand for the season’s 
duration. 

In other local offices where full-time farm place- 
ment personnel are not required, Employment Serv- 
ice Representatives will supervise rural labor recruit- 
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In some sections of the Corn Belt, the entire acreage was 
planted to high-yielding hybrid seed corn. A proud grower 
smiles at the two-in-one resulting from use of hybrid corn 


seed and contoured field. (U.S. D. A. Photo) 
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ment, devoting as much time as needed to provide 
adequate service. 

The location of various related crops and indus- 
tries make it possible for the Farm Placement Super- 
visor and his field assistants to directly service central 
and southern Ohio areas. 

On December 10, 1947, in speaking to the Ohio 
Canners Association, Director Lunsford quoted facts 
and figures to emphasize the gigantic task facing the 
Employment Service: He said, “With $1 billion 
invested in land and buildings and over $160 million 
in equipment, agriculture is big business in Ohio.” 

That sounded the keynote for introducing the pro- 
gram: “Agriculture is big business in Ohio.” In 
mid-December 1947, in three separate meetings, held 
in strategically-located Columbus, Findlay, and 
Akron, the 92 local office managers of the Ohio State 
Employment Service were briefed on the Farm Place- 
ment Program. 

Comparisons were made to show facts about Ohio 
and the rest of the Nation agriculturally. Many 
were amazed to learn that Ohio ranked first in green- 
house products; second in the production of honey 
and eggs; fourth in dairy products; fifth in wheat, 
corn, and hogs; and seventh in potatoes. 

Colored charts emphasized the economic import- 
ance of the program. The theme was always one of 
service to agriculture. ‘A profitable agriculture is a key 
to sustained national prosperity. A bankrupt agriculture 
can wreck the national economy.’ It is our job to staff 
the food-growing projects and food-processing plants 
and related industries in Ohio. It is big business. 
It is our business. 

The best guarantees against unrest, rebellion, dis- 
satisfaction and ill health are food, shelter and 
clothing. The raw materials for these must be 
grown, processed, distributed. The challenge was given 
to the local office managers and they accepted it. 

There was no evasion of facts. Four basic obstacles 
had to be overcome if we were to meet the labor 
demands of farm growers and farm-products proces- 
sors in our midst. 

The first problem facing us was the movement of 
farm workers to industrial centers. Coupled with 
this was the need to realize that industrial workers 
are not farm workers. Surplus industrial labor, if 
any, is not available for farming and allied pursuits. 
The industrial worker does not want to work on the 
farm and, in most cases, he is not qualified to do so. 
This means that there must be alertness on the part 
of interviewers to recognize workers having quali- 
fications suitable or adaptable to farm work. This is 
to be emphasized in the Farm Placement training 
program. 

The second problem grows out of the fact that Ohio 
is faced with the loss of foreign workers, offshore 
recruits and Mexican Nationals upon whom it has in 
the past depended. Such a gap must be supplied 
with substitutes from other sources—local, interstate 
and intrastate. 
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The third problem, that may or may not be typical 
of Ohio, is the trend of farmers and their available 
family labor to grow the small grain rather than to 
contract their fields for production of food-processing 


crops. This loss of the family unit as a source of 


labor supply, plus the necessity for food processors to 
rent fields and supply labor to grow their crops, 
further increases the labor needs, especially in north- 
western Ohio. 

A fourth problem that may induce many employers 
who use out-of-State farm labor to use the Employ- 
ment Service is the cost of licenses required by many 
of the States for bringing farm labor out of surplus- 
supply States to labor-demand States. 

Special tools have been developed to aid Ohio 
local offices in organizing their Farm Placement pro- 
grams and through adequate operations meet the 
challenge. These special aids are being presented to 
all Farm Placement Representatives in a series of six 
training meetings which started February 17 in 
Athens and will continue for 4 days of each successive 
week in Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown, and 


Akron. 
Get a Good Local Picture 


Labor requirements need to be determined. Local 
Representatives should first survey their communities 
and know the local picture. To aid in preparing this 
information, each of our local offices was provided 
with summary sheets of significant census data based 
on the 1945 U. S. Census of Agriculture and a sug- 
gested list of key people in the local office area. 
Assembled in a Data Book this data focussed attention 
on the needed facts. 

Part A of the Data Book lists down the left side of the 
page significant census data covering such factors as 
approximate land area, automobiles on the farm, 
crops specified, dwellings, farm labor and _ hired 
workers, farm operators, farm population, farm areas, 
farm types, fruits, fruit trees, stock, and vegetables. 
In a column directly to the right of these items were 
listed the figures for Ohio as a State. In a second 
column, headed ‘‘Local Office Area,” the Farm Repre- 
sentative enters the figures for bis own community. 
Following this is a column for individual comments. 

Part B of the Data Book lists all the known agricul- 
tural and related organizations in the State under 
five headings: Governmental and quasi govern- 
mental organizations, including Federal, State, 
county, township and educational; farmers associa- 
tions; processors and growers associations; labor organi- 
zations; and newspapers. Spaces are provided for the 
Farm Representative to enter the local key person or 
person’s name, title, address and telephone number 
for ready reference. ‘Thus, in one reference book, the 
local office has compiled a complete picture of facts 
and persons concerned with agricultural problems in 
the area they serve. 

These work books are now being prepared in all 
offices of the Employment Service in Ohio. In addi- 
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tion, each office has secured from county officials a 
large-scale map of the area that office serves. Many 
of these show actual farm areas and names of owners, 
including roads, township lines, and public buildings. 
The Farm Representative can thus start to think in 
terms of his local needs. 

To get this information in usable form and to pro- 
vide a planned tickler file for future visits to farm 
employers, each local office has been provided with a 
supply of new forms identified as ‘““ES-550, Farm 
Employer Contact Record.” Modeled to some 
extent after the regular ‘‘550” card, it was designed 
primarily for the Farm Placement Program. 

On the face of the card are spaces to enter such 
information as employer’s name, address, R. F. D., 
township, exchange telephone number, industrial 
code, whom to see there, and how to reach the loca- 
tion. Below this is a series of blocks across the card 
for information on products grown, acres under culti- 
vation, harvest dates and number of employees, 
present and needed. 

The lower half of the card is devoted to contact 
schedule and comments. Following a box in which to 
enter the month is a series of diagonally bisected 
squares. In the upper left corner of the block, the 
Farm Placement Representative enters in red the 
date on which he plans to visit that farm employer. 
The other half of the block is reserved to enter the 
date actual contact was made. Space for comments 
is self-explanatory. The cards may then be arranged 
in a tickler file by calendar dates thus providing a 
planned schedule. 

The back of the ES-550, Farm Employer Contact 
Record card has space for special information fur- 
nished by the employer in regard to such things as 
housing, meals, transportation, special skills needed 
and other variable factors that lend themselves to 
specialized placement. 

The rear lower portion of the card is lined for 
recording referral and order activity to be used as 
a control factor and supervisory tool by the Farm 
Representative. Space is provided to enter date of 
order, occupational code, openings, referrals, hires, 
cancellations, and date closed. Only when an order 
is closed out will the information be recorded in this 
space. It is not in any sense a reporting tool, it spells 
out service given or not given. 

To obtain orders is but half the picture. The 
selection of qualified farm workers, through accurate 
classification and recording of significant work experi- 
ence, to say nothing of recruiting, carries considerable 
responsibility. ‘To assist local offices in the record- 
ing of pertinent information, an ES—511 Farm Supple- 
ment Sheet has been prepared. This form 3%’’ x 
7%’" is pasted to the ES—511 on one edge within the 
folded card. Here is provided space to list types of 
farms and years worked on each; farm equipment 
applicant can operate and repair; questions on han- 
dling trucks and semitrailers, tractors, and horses; 
type of milking experience and listing of livestock and 
farm equipment owned. The form also asks for 
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experience in such specialized farm needs as tending 
sheep in lambing time; tending brood sows at farrow- 
ing time; treating simple ailments of livestock and 
poultry; scientific feeding of livestock and poultry; 
fruit tree spraying and pruning. It also records 
information on size of applicant’s family and willing- 
ness to live on the farm. 

In addition, interviewing aids and order-taking 
guides on the more common farm jobs have been 
prepared to enable local office personnel to ask, 
obtain, and record intelligent answers on classifica- 
tion and selection factors so necessary to provide 
adequate registration cards and complete orders. 

These tools and training in their use, plus training 
in planning a program, demonstrations of employer 
contacts and evaluation of self-registered farm appli- 
cants, plus compelling motivation, should enable 
Ohio to meet the challenge of farm labor needs for 
1948. 

During May, June, and July, Ohio will need 5,550 
workers to handle asparagus, hybrid corn, muck 
crops, sugar beets, strawberries and cherries. Ap- 
proximately 200 local workers can be _ provided. 
Some 500 migrant workers can be depended upon. 
This leaves a net labor deficit for these months of 
4,850 workers. 

By August, September, and October, the labor need 
will have grown to 10,550 to harvest tomatoes, muck 
crops, sugar beets, apples, peaches, pears, pickles, 
and field corn. Three hundred local workers will be 
available. The migrant labor usually found in Ohio 
at this time is estimated to be about 1,000 individuals. 
Thus, the net labor deficit of May, June, and July 
will have grown to 9,250 by the middle of the fall 
months, 

The above labor-demand estimates were presented 
to our Area Conference on the Preseasonal Farm 
Placement Program held at Indianapolis, January 
28-30. Ohio representatives recalled that.some 4,500 
workers had been recruited every year from Texas. 
This was confirmed by the representative from Texas, 
who assured us that there was every reason to believe 
a like number could be obtained in 1948—the Latin- 
American likes to work in Ohio and will probably 
return. Texas cannot, however, supply the additional 
labor needed during August. Ohio has never re- 
cruited for that need there. 

Much of the early fall labor need may be met by 
using some of the 8,000 excess labor available in 
Michigan at the close of the cherry harvest. Normal 
migration to Ohio from Michigan could partially 
solve the problem. Positive recruitment in Arkansas 
should provide from 600 to 800 workers; from Ken- 
tucky 300 to 500 workers. This, plus normal migra- 
tion from other States of experienced tomato pickers, 
should relieve the emergency. In addition, the large 
sugar-beet companies may employ Mexican Nationals 
to supplement stoop-labor needs if they cannot be 
supplied by domestic labor. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Must Depend Largely on Direction of Domestic Workers . . . 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE—THEN AND NOW... 


By DENTON O. RUSHING 


Regional Farm Placement Representative 


Kansas City, Mo. 


N 1942, the last year that the Employment Service 
I operated the Farm Placement Service, we were 

just emerging from the greatest surplus of man- 
power and agricultural products in our national his- 
tory. The lack of purchasing power caused by the 
lack of profitable employment filled our shelves, 
packing houses and granaries with unpurchased agri- 
cultural products. Today, as the Farm Labor Pro- 
gram comes back to us, we have fewer workers in 
agriculture than ever before and a shortage of agri- 
cultural products. In 1942, the sending of our surplus 
agricultural products to foreign markets meant 
additional prosperity. ‘Today, when we are _ half 
surrounded by the teeming millions of hungry and 
starving people, the production and disposal of our 
agricultural surpluses mean not only prosperity, but, 
what is more important, our national and individual 
security. 


Full Utilization of Workers 


Labor is a vital factor in agricutural production. 
In the loose labor market and the moderate produc- 
tion goals existing prior to 1942, the labor needs could 
be met by farm labor programs ranging from excep- 
tionally good in a few States to practically non-existent 
programs in others. Operating almost entirely within 
their own State borders, little or no effort was made to 
secure full utilization of workers. In the tight labor 
market and the above-peak wartime goals of today, 
the labor demands can be met only by a well-organ- 
ized and skillfully operated Farm Labor Program in 
every State. The work of the States must be so co- 
ordinated that all can and will work cooperatively 
in the movement and full utilization of all workers 
on a national basis. This, we must have. 


Foreign Workers Filled Gap 


In 1942, very few thought of looking beyond our 
own borders for agricultural workers, a foreign labor 
program had yet to be born, and there were no such 
sources of supply as prisoners of war. Yet, the Foreign 
Labor Program by which thousands of foreign workers 
were recruited and transported at Government ex- 


pense, together with the additional thousands of 
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prisoners of war, played a large part in the solution of 
our wartime farm labor problem. ‘These sources 
proved so successful that many of our large growers and 
producers are still looking toward foreign labor as a 
solution to this year’s farm labor problem. 

There were four factors in the successful Emergency 
Farm Labor Program during the war—and it was a 
successful program: (1) Importation of foreign labor 
at Government expense; (2) Use of prisoners of war; 
(3) Transportation of domestic labor at Government 
expense; (4) Direction of domestic workers. 

Three of these facters no longer -exist: the Foreign 
Labor Program and the transportation of domestic 
workers were terminated by an Act of the Congress; 
and there are no prisoners of war. The need for full 
production and the demand for farm labor are just as 
great as during the war, but only one factor of that 
successful program remains—the intelligent direction 
of domestic farm workers. However, at the expense 
of the employer, foreign labor may be brought in. 


Information Stations 


We must continue the direction of migratory 
workers. We must have a Nation-wide system of in- 
formation stations. They must be permanent. They 
must have ample support. They must be currently 
supplied with adequate and reliable information. 
Each State must make an effort to supply its needs 
from within its own borders. When this is done, the 
States will be divided into three groups: (1) Those 
that have a balanced program; (2) those that have a 
labor shortage; and (3) those that have a labor surplus. 

The surpluses and shortages must be realistic and 
actual as to time, and the kind and number of workers 
needed or available. (You can’t harvest crops with 
imaginary workers.) Every effort must be made at 
the State, regional, and national level to match the 
shortage and surplus of workers. When these steps 
have been taken and the demand remains unmet, 
then importation of foreign workers is the alternative. 

Thus, all friends of the farm fraternity can agree 
that we have a major problem on our hands since we 
have only a portion of the budget which was once pro- 


vided. 
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ES and Farm Labor Associations Join Forces. . . 





A TEAMING OF EXPERIENCE 


By GEORGE R. GOCHNOUR 


Farm Placement Supervisor 
Idaho State Employment Service 


N 1942 the sugar beet growers of Idaho planted 
around 81 thousand acres. The defense period 
had drawn off a large percentage of our farm 
workers to the armed services and war plants, so that 
it became necessary for the Employment Service to 
call on almost every department of the State, as well 
as on the Governor, to expedite the recruitment of 
every man, woman, and eligible youth to assist with a 
harvest hampered by wet, unseasonable weather. 
The Governor and his immediate staff set the example 
by actually going into the fields and thinning beets. 
Through the cooperation of the County Extension 
Agents, Highway Supervisors, and County War 
Boards, the merchants closed their stores for parts of 
the day and took their help into the fields from store- 
closing time to darkness. State departments closed 
for part of the week, and the job was completed with 
only a small acreage lost. ‘The Employment Service 
managers provided the leadership and ‘“‘push’’ for 
this recruitment, but it was only through the fullest 
cooperation of the other agencies dealing with farm 
problems that the plan was successfully carried out. 
Such cooperation can be duplicated throughout the 
history of the Farm Placement Service in Idaho. We 
early realized that teamwork was essential to provide 
the relatively large number of workers necessary to 
plant, grow, and harvest our famous Idaho potatoes 


When bad weather threatens a harvest, 
a whole community will rally to its rescue. 


(U. S. D. A. Photo.) 


and large acreages of sugar beets, not to discount such 
commercial crops as green peas, lettuce, onions, 
cherries, prunes, apples, vegetable seeds, and others. 
Idaho, with a total population less than that of the 
city of San Francisco, produces and ships enough 
potatoes to supply approximately one-twelfth of the 
Nation. However, the sugar beet industry has re- 
quired more workers than any other agricultural 
activity. 

The sugar beet industry in Idaho has always rec- 
ognized the need for outside workers during thinning 
and harvesting, and during the years from 1910 to 
1938 imported as many as 2,000 Mexican workers 
annually from Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, or 
California. In 1938, the ES Farm Placement Super- 
visor saw the economic waste that was occurring by 
having large numbers of local workers on WPA while 
the sugar companies were importing labor. Early 
efforts to curtail this practice brought protests from 
both producers and processors that local labor was not 
willing or experienced in beet work and was unsatis- 
factory. Persistent efforts on the part of the Farm 
Placement Supervisor, however, brought a promise 
from the sugar companies that they would try our 
plan of utilizing local labor with the result that few 
workers were brought into the State for the thinning 
of sugar beets during the years 1939, 1940, and 1941. 

In 1942, Payette County produced a large crop of 
prunes, but when picking time arrived the usual influx 
of migratory workers did not materialize. Conse- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Demands in Neighboring States Overlap . . 





MANY-SIDED PLACEMENT PROBLEM 


By JAMES P. BRENNAN 


Director, Montana State Employment Service Division 
Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana 


ONTANA, situated in the northwestern tier of 

States and having varied agricultural labor 

needs, faces several problems in farm labor 
placement, foremost of which is the carry-over of 
outside recruited workers from spring sugar-beet work 
to fall wheat and beet harvest. 

The problem for the wheat harvest is not difficult 
as most of the wheat and grains harvesting is per- 
formed by local labor and custom-combine crews 
which start in Texas and wind up the harvesting trail 
in Montana. The stoop-labor needed in the spring 
for thinning and blocking sugar beets is also needed 
in the fall for the beet harvest. Since the State can 
supply but a small portion of the fall labor needs, it 
seeks to hold on to the migratory crews. However, 
the problem of placing them in order to have them 
around for beet harvest, needs considerable thought 
and work to solve, since labor demand is at its lowest 
during the summer months. 


Serve Successive Seasons 


With alien stoop-labor costs higher to the employer 
than in former years, the problem is intensified, since 
it will be necessary for Montana to seek native workers 
in other States. This will have to be done perhaps on 
a reciprocal basis in order that not only may Montana 
be supplied, but that its neighbor States shall be able 
to harvest their crops. 

The problem is further intensified by the fact that 
there is a definite limit on the number of native 
workers who will be available. It is felt, however, 
that labor which flows from southern to northern 
States as the season advances, may be coordinated in 
much the same way that custom-threshing and 
harvesting crews in grains operate. The difficulty in 
this procedure is that there is bound to be a certain 
amount of overlapping of demands in States in the 
same relative geographic positions, with similar crop 
planting. 

The lack of Federal funds for the recruitment 
and transportation of interstate and foreign labor will, 
of course, place a heavy responsibility upon the 
Montana State Employment Service and the U. S. 
Employment Service in 1948. Employers of farm 
labor received such complete service in recent years 
by having labor transported at Federal] expense that 
it will be difficult for Employment Services to satisfy 
them with the limited assistance that will be available 
this season. It is estimated that about $900,000 was 
expended in 1947 by all agencies in bringing farm 
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labor into Montana, placing labor on the farms, and 
transporting it out again. This year $26,000 has been 
allocated to the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission for the maintenance of a farm labor section in 
the Montana State Employment Service for the first 
6 months of 1948. 

The State Employment Services and the United 
States Employment Service will necessarily require a 
thorough coordination of effort so as to avoid con- 
fusion. It will call for careful planning of the opera- 
tions between States of supply and those of labor de- 
mand. Every effort must be made to recruit and 
utilize all potential local labor. 

Wage scales should be adjusted so as to attract local 
labor to agriculture. ‘This would cost less than trans- 
porting people long distances. Oftentimes transported 
labor is no better than inexperienced home folks. 
Also, living conditions for hired labor on farms should 
be improved. Poorly equipped housing and_ the 
necessity of doing their own cooking has kept many 
people away from agricultural pursuits. 


Use of Farm Machinery 


Mechanization of farm operations has reduced the 
need of hand labor somewhat, but an intensive effort 
to increase the supply and use of machinery would 
alleviate a great deal of the labor demand. 

The problem of procuring an adequate supply of 
farm labor in 1948 will require the best efforts of the 
State Employment Service and the USES and of 
processors and producers of farm crops. 

Montana must depend upon migrant labor for 
sugar-beet work during the peak seasons of that crop 
activity. The 90,000 acres of sugar beets that will be 
seeded in 1948 will require 9,000 workers for the 
thinning and blocking in the interval between May 
20 and July 10. It is estimated that 1,500 workers 
will be available locally. Of the 7,500 additional 
that are needed approximately 2,000 can be depended 
upon to enter the State voluntarily and 5,500 will 
require intensive recruitment in States of labor surplus 
for most of them. 

Further, the sugar beet industry will require 7,000 
workers for harvest from September 25 to November 
10. It is estimated that 1,000 of those employed in 
the spring will be employed within the State during 
the summer, about 1,500 will be available locally, 
and 4,500 will need to be recruited. There is a 
shortage of employment available during July, 
August, and September, yet we need a large number 
of stoop-labor beginning September 25. 
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Montana will attempt to make commitments with 
nearby States to move surplus workers in Montana to 
vegetable and fruit areas in early July and return 
them to Montana in late September. Washington 
and Oregon have needed such workers other years, 
but no orderly movement has been organized. The 
interstate labor scatters to many different areas at the 
end of the spring beet operations, and employers have 
been compelled to start all over again to find harvest 
help. 

The 6 million acres of wheat and other grains 
present a lesser problem. Custom-combine crews, 
traveling over a fairly well-established route starting 
in Texas and following the grain harvest through into 
Canada, have appeared in sufficient numbers in the 
past to meet the needs of Montana farmers. A dis- 
tribution schedule has been worked out whereby 
information will be available in border towns as to 
areas of immediate need. Employment offices in 
surrounding States will be informed of location of 
Montana entry stations to which these traveling crews 
can be referred for authentic information. 
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was almost as small as in 1945, and was about 300 
million bushels, or 16 percent, below 1946. Further- 
more, there was such serious reduction in supplies 
of feed, especially hay, root crops, and pasturage, 
that farmers found it necessary to liquidate much of 
their livestock. 

These deficits underscore the need for more food 
from exporting countries like the United States, and 
this country, chiefly because of a record wheat crop, 
plans to export from 520 to 570 million bushels of all 
grains to needy areas. United States over-all food 
exports have been limited, however, by smaller crop 
production in 1947 compared with the previous year, 
the largest drop being in corn. 

On the brighter side, unusually favorable conditions 
for wheat in Australia and Argentina have increased 
the supply of cereals those countries will have avail- 
able for export over the amount that seemed probable 
last fall. Also, the U. S. S. R. and some eastern 
European countries have been exporting some feed 
and foodgrains. Nevertheless, this larger supply 
won’t be enough to counter-balance the general 
European drop in production. 

The Far East’s food situation has improved slightly 
since last fall. Rice and other late crops there bene- 
fited from generally favorable weather conditions in 
November and December. While not sufficient to 
permit significant food exports to non-Asian areas, 
this improvement may reduce the Far East’s need for 
food import somewhat. In this connection it is well 
to recall that in the 1935-39 prewar years, the Far 
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East was a net exporter of about 4.5 million short tons 
of rice, sugar, oil-seeds, and other food products, 
whereas in 1947 it was a net importer of about 6.5 
million tons of food products, chiefly cereals from the 
United States, Australia, Canada, and Argentina. 

Food consumption in other parts of the world is 
continuing at about the same level as in the past 2 
years, but, as mentioned before, money troubles are 
making it hard for importing countries to obtain their 
usual supplies. 

Commodity-wise, world food production is gradu- 
ally recovering from the low point reached in 1945. 
However, the recovery with respect to many essential 
foods from 1946 to 1947 was slight, and the output 
of all major foods was still below prewar in the 
latter year. 

There was an increase in world rice production to 
about 96 percent of prewar, largely because of a 
favorable season in Asia, and milled rice supplies are 
about 2 million tons larger than last year. A part of 
this increase is in China, the Philippines, Korea and 
other areas that have been short of food, and will be 
consumed there. This means that there will be a 
relatively small increase in the amount of rice avail- 
able for export. Exportable rice supplies in the 1947-— 
48 season are estimated at about 3 million short tons. 
They amounted to 8.8 million before the war, and 
2.5 million in 1946-47. 

The world breadgrain production in 1947 was only 
slightly above the previous year, and below prewar. 
It was considerably below 1946 in many of the large 
deficit-producing areas, and since there is unusual 
demand for cereals as a substitute for other foods in 
short supply, the cereal shortage is naturally continu- 
ing. However, increased supplies have relieved the 
food shortage a little and permitted a higher per 
capita consumption in several areas which were 
formerly short of cereals, especially in the U.S. S. R. 
and China. The world’s coarse grain output in 1947 
was about 7 percent less than the year before, and 
slightly below prewar. Because of sharp reduction 
by drought, and increased use of coarse grains as 
food, feed supplies have been shorter than usual in 
all major feed-producing areas. 

Livestock liquidation, mentioned previously, caused 
by feed shortage in Europe, temporarily increased 
world meat supplies in the fall of 1947, but 1948 
prospects are for a substantial reduction in meat 
output. 

The only major food crop whose world production 
in 1947 dropped below 1946 was potatoes. The 
greatest drop in the potato output was chiefly in 
Europe, and it was particularly severe in the United 
Kingdom and Czechoslovakia. As a result, potatoes 
are again being rationed in the latter country, and 
are for the first time being rationed in the United 
Kingdom. 
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Farm Placement Programs In Two Oklahoma Local Offices 


Seven Points on a Broad Front 


By JOHN A. SPALDING 


Farm Placement Supervisor, Muskogee, Okla. 


HE return of the Farm Placement Program to the 

Employment Service has again placed within the 

Service one of the greatest functional responsi- 
bilities we have. We have now been advised of all 
of the approved policies, procedures, and regulations 
governing the operation of this program in Okla- 
homa. It is now our responsibility to carry out in a 
practical manner the physical operation. To do so 
necessitates serious and careful consideration of every 
function incident to the program over a broad front. 
Careful planning down to the last item must be per- 
fected and correlated. In as clear a manner as pos- 
sible we have endeavored to outline a program that 
we believe to be practical and applicable in any area. 
This program we know to be applicable to the Mus- 
kogee area because of the large spread of agricultural 
activities over the 5-county area. 


I. Training of Local Staff.—A\l_ staff members 
should be informed of the general objectives of the 
program and those employees who work at itinerant 
points should have more specific training in the tools 
to be used. All staff members engaged in employ- 
ment service work should understand clearly the use 
of regular applications for farm workers seeking non- 
seasonal work and, in addition, our plans for recruit- 
ment of seasonal workers, including all the ramifica- 
tions of order taking, selection, referral, and verifica- 
tion. The practicality of the use of Form USES—332, 
Employer Record, Abridged, must be impressed upon all 
employees. 


II. Employer Relations—We know that personal 
visits with the major employers will bring the best 
results. Personal contacts should be supplemented, 
of course, with visits to other employing units and 
with frequent use of mail and telephone facilities. 
Many of our major employers use large crews and 
harvest seasonal crops for owners of small acreages in 
their neighborhoods because the smaller employers 
lack the necessary equipment. These major employ- 
ers have done this for years and have access to well 
trained and organized crews which are recruited 
from the hill country adjacent to the cropped land, or 
from Muskogee and small towns in our area. We 
have already visited some of these major employers 
and will visit each of this group before his crops are 
ready to be harvested and in plenty of time for us to 
plan our activities to take care of his particular 
problems. 

The problem of reaching the hundreds of individual 
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employers who regularly hire only one, or very few 
during an entire year must be given constant atten- 
tion, with the object of using every possible means of 
letting them know we are in the farm placement 
business. There are many farmers co-operatives, 
growers associations, and veterans training classes in 
our area; we expect to contact each of these groups. 


III. General Publicity Planning.—We plan to visit 
every newspaper or radio station in our area and 
expect to take full advantage of our opportunities 
along these lines. As a matter of course we were 
already well acquainted with all our County Exten- 
sion Agents and havé recently visited all of them. 
In two of our counties (Adair and Wagoner) we have 
new men on that job and will make special efforts to 
explain to them the services we have to offer. 

We are also getting in touch with veterans’ organi- 
zations, minority group organizations and all govern- 
mental agencies interested in agricultural problems. 
Every effort will be made to bring to Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic groups interested in the 
farm program an explanation of the services we are 
prepared to furnish in our area. We are aware, too, 
that correct timing of our contacts with various groups 
is of the utmost importance. 


IV. Recruitment of Seasonal Laborers for Local 
Use.—We have visited some and will visit more small 
grocerymen, filling station operators, and other busi- 
nessmen whose places of business are in or near areas 
where many seasonal laborers live. We are careful 
to explain to them that we have need of their coop- 
eration in assembling crews of workers and we have 
yet to fail to get their promise of help. We think 
that by placing bulletin boards at these stores we will 
have a coverage that will produce enough workers, 
thus making a house-to-house canvass for workers 
unnecessary. While some orders for workers for the 
next morning will not be received until after 4 p. m., 
we can call these stores and give them information 
which they can post on our bulletin boards to advise 
workers and crew leaders where and when to report. 
As not all of our crew leaders have telephones, it may 
become necessary to reach a few of them by auto- 
mobile. This, too, will be worked out carefully so 
that the most expeditious contact will be used. 

We plan to develop an assembling point for workers 
outside the congested traffic area in which our office 
is located, as the dangerous accident potentiality 
present in loading hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
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dren into and out of many trucks is such as to make 
this diversion of traffic a necessity. 

V. Recruitment of Seasonal Workers for Other Areas 
and Regions.—Most of the workers we recruit for 
other areas and regions come from our outlying coun- 
ties and can be reached through our regular itinerant 
service, bulletin boards, newspaper publicity, radio 
spot announcements, and the help of volunteer 
representatives. 

VI. Use of Volunteer Representatives.—We recog- 
nize the importance of the help of volunteer repre- 
sentatives and intend to use it to the best advantage. 





Great care should be taken in their selection, as th 
wrong choice of a representative may have disastrous 
results. 

VII. Recruitment for Local Canning Plants and 
Fresh Pack Vegetables.—We have in this area 14 can- 
ning plants, 3 of which are in year-round production. 
We have six fresh-pack sheds and plants. Our activi- 
ties in the past in furnishing these plants with year- 
round, as well as seasonal, workers have demonstrated 
our ability to serve them advantageously. We be- 
lieve that the development of the Farm Placement 
Program will improve the quality of this service. 


The Importance of Haste 


By ANDREW G. D. ELSWICK 
Local Office Manager, Poteau, Okla. 


‘A JITH the resumption of the Farm Placement Pro- 
gram on January 1, 1948, problems began con- 
fronting local office managers. ‘Two of these 

were: What special training should be given local 
office personnel? and What arrangements should be 
made with employers, civic groups, radio stations and 
other media so that the program could be initiated and 
administered to attain the desired end-result? 

There were few recent precedents for the guidance 
of managers and supervisors. True, some, though 
very few, of our personnel had previous experience in 
farm placement before July 1, 1943, when the pro- 
gram was taken over by the Extension Service. But, 
kaleidoscopic events since that time had = so 
changed the picture that many of the principles 
formerly applicable to farm placement service were of 
little real value now. 

These facts recognized, one conclusion remained: 
a new evaluation was necessary as was a training pro- 
gram to fit local office personnel to cope with the 
reality of problems at hand. 

Beyond the basic principles of any training, it was 
realized that special training in any given area would 
necessarily be governed by the pattern of its indus- 
tries; that local office personnel needed continuous 
training to meet and solve problems which loomed 
large and formidable; that all phases of the program 
for servicing employers and employees in agriculture 
must be recognized and adequate provision made to 
meet all demands. 

This called for a survey and appraisal of the local 
area in terms of types and kinds of farming establish- 
ments, the seasonal patterns involved, the source and 
size of the manpower pool from which workers must 
be drawn, transportation, wages, and working condi- 
tions, to name a few of the most important factors. 

Specifically, this survey disclosed that agricultural 
operations in the Poteau area, which would require 
recruitment of workers, were almost exclusively 
seasonal in character; that this seasonality factor ex- 
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tended through and embraced every month in the 
year; that it reached its peak in June and July, and 
tapered off to a low during January, February, and 
March; that the demand for workers at peak periods 
would include the use of men, women and children; 
that in the majority of cases adequate transportation 
facilities were available; and that wages and working 
conditions were average for the area. 

There remained only the problems of determining 
how these recruitment problems might best be met, 
and the developing of the necessary training methods 
for preparing personnel to do the job. 

The one outstanding problem that presented itself, 
the solving of which would measure the success or 
failure of our local farm placement program, was the 
recruitinent of seasonal workers to harvest and process 
perishable crops. This would entail a thorough 
understanding of the ‘“‘time and intensity’’ factors 
involved and recognition of the importance of an all- 
out effort by the entire office staff to get the job done. 

This would call for continuous training, based on 
frequent reappraisal of immediate and anticipated re- 
quirements to the end that the ever-changing picture 
of agricultural needs could be foreseen, and prepara- 
tion made to meet these needs. It would be necessary 
to train personnel in recognizing the importance of 
haste in the recruitment.of seasonal workers and in 
realizing that quantity is of the essence in getting this 
job done. They had to be trained to use all proved 
methods of recruitment and to improvise others, to 
stretch a regular working day into a solar day if nec- 
essary, and to work by calendar and not by the clock. 

But, even with due recognition of the fact that any 
program is only as well carried out as its personnel is 
trained, and granting that local office personnel 
would be specially trained for this work, it was 
realized that the task called for more than could be 
accomplished within the local office organization; that 
outside help must be secured if complete service to 
employers and employees was to be realized. 
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It was recognized, at the outset, that the help of 
established community agencies would be needed; 
that existing communications media should be util- 
ized to acquaint employers, employees, and the gen- 
eral public not only with the transfer of the Farm 
Placement Program but with the Employment Serv- 
ice responsibility incident thereto. The press was 
asked to cooperate by publishing news articles con- 
cerning the transfer of the activity and the proposed 
aims and plans of the Employment Service with 
regard thereto. All six papers in our area evidenced 
their willingness to assist by publishing articles on 
various phases of the program. Meetings have been 
held with most of the civic groups in the area to 
acquaint their membership witb the existing program 


Harvest of Goodwill, Too. . . 


Pea Crop in the San Luis 


and enlist their cooperation in getting the informa- 
tion to interested employers and employees. Their 
cooperation has been assured in every instance. A 
canvass of all the principal farmers in the area is 
underway. This survey is expected to give us neces- 
sary information about anticipated acreages and 
kinds of crops to be planted in 1948. 

If training of the type mentioned is employed, if 
personnel carry this training into practical use, if 
the help of existing community agencies is enlisted 
as described, if all local communications media are 
employed, if farmers are contacted early and their 
cooperation secured—then, and only then, can we at 
Poteau hope to meet the challenge of 1948’s Farm 
Placement Program. 


Valley 


By DAVE S. WOODWARD 


Manager, Alamosa Local Office, Alamosa, Colo. 


ITH the Farm Placement Program returned to 

the Employment Service, a most interesting 

problem will confront the Alamosa office of the 
Employment Service this summer. This will be the 
recruiting and distributing of enough labor to harvest 
the green pea crop of San Luis Valley where 3,500 
acres yearly produce about 700 carloads of garden 
peas. In 1947, the yield was even greater with 729 
carloads of peas going to market. 

The harvest story is an interesting one. The peas 
are picked by hand and are harvested between July 15 
and September 1. The operation requires approxi- 
mately 5,000 workers because the crop must be picked 
rapidly. This is necessary, since the crop holds only 
about 72 hours from the time the peas are ready to 
pick until they are considered over-ripe. As the peas 
cannot be picked early in the morning and handled 
while they are wet with dew, workers have only about 
8 hours a day in which to gather the crop. Then 
again, picking must stop around 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon as the crop has to be packed and shipped the 
same day it is picked. No machine has yet been 
invented which will pick these peas as the peas which 
have not ripened must be left on the vines for a second 
or third picking. 

After the peas are picked, they are transported to 
the packing sheds where they are hand sorted, then 
packed in 30-pound containers, loaded in refrigerator 
cars, packed solidly with ground ice, and shipped to 
eastern markets. ‘This packing and loading for ship- 
ment is another responsibility of the ES and calls 
for recruitment of approximately 600 workers. 

Each picker in the operation has his own individual 
basket and is paid cash per pound picked. Each crew 
of pickers has a pay-master or cashier; and, as the 
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peas are picked and delivered to a central point in the 
field, the peas are weighed, and the picker paid in 
cash for the peas in his basket. This system, however, 
adds additional work for the Employment Service, 
since a picker, always paid in full, is at liberty to leave 
the job any time during the day. Sometimes an 
entire crew will desert one field for another nearby, if 
the peas look better and there is thus a chance for more 
money. This means an ES interviewer must be in 
the pea-picking area continuously to supply new 
crews or to use his influence to prevent wholesale 
migration of workers from one field to another. 
The majority of the pea pickers come in family 
groups. Interviewers will contact the heads of fami- 
lies, determine the number of eligible pickers in each; 
their means of transportation, if any; whether the 
family has camping facilities; and its preference as to 
a working district. Since there are few telephones to 
reach these workers, referral must be made by per- 
sonal contact. It often becomes necessary also to 
arrange transportation for a number of family groups. 
This is accomplished by assembling family groups at 
a convenient point, where the grower or shipper 
makes trucks available to transport the pickers to 
and from the fields. Referral cards are given only to 
the heads of the families, showing the name and the 
number of workers in each family group. In order 
to verify placements, it is necessary that the recruiter 
contact the heads of these families in the fields to 
determine how many of his group are working. Em- 
ployer orders for the workers cannot be taken too 
far in advance as theerow gr is not certain on what 
days his peas will be ready to pick. A great deal 
depends on the weather, market prices, and other 
factors. Contact is made with a grower about a 
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week or 10 days in advance of his approximate need, 
and he is again consulted approximately 2 days before 
the time of need arrives. During these 2 days it is 
necessary that the interviewer contact the heads of 
families and make his transportation and other ar- 
rangements. Since these workers are needed in such 
large numbers and for a short duration, growers are 
not expected to provide housing. Most family groups 
have their own camping facilities which can be 
moved readily from one field to another. 

As most of this operation is near the Colorado-New 
Mexico State line, large numbers of workers migrate 
from northern New Mexico villages into Colorado 
for thiswork. Arrived in the communities, the workers 
are directed to a temporary office set up in the area 
by the Employment Service. At this point they are 
registered by family groups in a method similar to 
that used in registering local family groups. Pre- 
dominantly of Spanish-American descent, the workers 
for the most part speak Spanish and it is desirable 
therefore that interviewers speak that language also. 

In the drive for workers, churches and clubs in all 
of the towns of the area are contacted and gladly 
furnish groups to work in the fields. A church- 
organized pea-picking group is generally supervised 
by another member of the church. This supervisor is 
treated very much the same as the head of a family, 
and likewise the workers under his supervision are 
treated as a family group. Transportation arrange- 
ments for these groups are made by the employment 
office, and they are referred by the recruiter to 
fields where workers are most needed. Merchants’ 
delivery trucks are often used for this transportation. 

During our pea harvest period, it is necessary that 
the Employment Service office remain open from 
5 a. m. to 7 p. m. in order that workers may be 
properly recruited and distributed. 

There is an advantage to the Employment Service 
in this type of operation since it provides an excellent 
opportunity for the development of community rela- 
tions. Merchants and service organizations almost 
without exception become familiar with the Employ- 
ment Service role in this community activity. Some- 
times, too, the local merchants have an indirect 
interest in the harvest. One local merchant, for 
example, informed the employment office that pea 
pickers had spent $600 in dimes alone in one depart- 
ment of his store on one Saturday afternoon during the 
pea-picking time. , 
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stating that all jobs had been filled and all housing 
occupied, 1,572 uninvited workers entered the State. 
Shelter and employment could be found for only a 
few of these. Others irked by discomforts, after a 
while began moving from one State to another hoping 
eventually to find needed employment, food, and 
shelter. This is the opposite of migration by appoint- 
ment. 
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An important measure of the value of holding the 
number of migrants down to a reasonable number, 
with respect to the work to be done, is the employ- 
ment record of average North Carolina migrants for 
the past 2 years. In 1946, when there were 9,000 
migrants, each worked only 57 percent of the work- 
days he was in the State; in 1947, when the number 
had been reduced to 7,000, the average migrant 
worked 84 percent of his available working days. 

While it is not claimed that “‘Migration by Appoint- 
ment” will create either more or better housing, or 
more and better health and educational facilities, it 
will tend to hold migration down to the actual num- 
ber of workers for whom there is work and housing and 
also enable them to get to the right places at the 
time they are needed with a minimum of discomfort 
and expense to themselves. It will open the way to 
the provision of the other facilities for satisfactory 
living by eliminating from work areas large numbers 
of persons who are not needed for the work to be done. 
It is not realistic to assume that farmers can ever be 
persuaded to provide adequate housing for more 
persons than they need as workers or that the Govern- 
ment should attempt to solve any part of an unemploy- 
ment problem by providing living facilities for persons 
in rural areas where there is no work available. 
The keying of migration to the need and facilities 
available for such workers would be a substantial 
public service. 
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State projecting the demand to see that the agreements 
are kept. 

Every State has a migration which develops each 
year within its own borders. By good planning and 
a well-operated instate labor control procedure, this 
migration can be handled. Control will permit fuller 
use of your farm labor force and prevent it from 
wandering aimlessly from community to commu- 
nity—glutting this area and creating shortages in 
others. And, it will help you keep your demands on 
a more realistic basis. 

The opportunity is now presented to establish a. 


system of direction and control for migratory casual 


labor during peak harvest seasons. It is an obliga- 
tion of each of us to investigate and study these move- 
ments, and to make facts a basis for organizing these 
annual movements into an orderly, productive unit 
of agricultural labor, benefiting laborer and farmer 
alike. 

The Farm Placement Program will depend entirely 
upon how well each State runs its own show. One, 
two, or four States cannot carry the burden. The 
individual agricultural States are peculiarly obligated 
to each other to run good farm programs. No one 
State, or the United States Employment Service, can 
take credit or blame for success or failure. We are 
all in this program together and we all have a joint 
responsibility. We will make the grade or fall to- 
gether—I think we will make the grade. 
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Veteran Farm Placement Program in Iowa 


By JOHN H. QUIGLEY 


Veterans Employment Representative for lowa 


OWA is one of the largest farm States, having 
more tillable acres than any other State in the 
Union and raising an all-time record corn crop 

of 661.620,000 bushels of corn in 1946, in addition to 
its other abundant crops. 

With the return of farm placement to the State Em- 
ployment Service operation, Iowa was faced with the 
problem of setting up organization and procedures to 
handle the job. Although the State Employment 
Services once handled farm placement, the present 
problem differs in several respects from that presented 
before the war. First, because of the labor scarcity 
and controls during the war, farming in lowa 
became highly mechanized. Second, this mechan- 
ization has changed drastically the characteristics of 
the labor required by our farmer employers. These 
two conditions alone would call for an intensive 
educational campaign but when we consider the other 
major changes which have taken place in the economy 
of our Iowa farm operations, we realize our farming is 
truly big business. 

The benefits and assistance extended to veterans for 
the setting up of self-employment projects after the 
war resulted in a large number of them taking up 


farming as a profession. Balanced farming, crop 
rotation, marketing, soil and water engineering on 
today’s farm makes book and record keeping a basic 
requirement of the successful and profitable farm 
operation. 

The new farmers are quite different from their 
forebears and the requirements for farm help have 
changed materially. A farm hand has to be a main- 
tenance man for mechanical equipment as well as an 
agriculturist. Fortunately for this group, the farmers 
are in a better competitive position with industry than 
they were, with respect to wages. Pay differentials 
are smaller and the other benefits such as housing, 
meat, milk, etc., often tip the scales in favor of farm 
work. Time factors are also more favorable, for 
electricity and mechanical aids have reduced the 
hours of work to a_ considerable. degree. In_ this 
picture a veteran is again a premium worker. Having 
served in the armed forces he has had some experience 
with mechanical devices and equipment, which 
added to any kind of farm background, gives him an 
edge on his competitor. 

To carry out the responsibility of farm placement 
the lowa State Employment Service and the Veteran 





Voluntary Farm Placement Representatives 


N EACH of 350 towns and cities throughout the State of 

North Dakota you-will see again this year posters informing 
you that “John Doe” in ‘‘Blank”’ place of business is the Farm 
Labor Representative for that community. He enjoys the 
prestige of being an authority on farm labor market conditions. 
Everyday throughout the peak season of activity he receives a 
bulletin which gives him accurate, current, farm labor infor- 
mation by community for the entire State. He knows the 
crop conditions, wages farmers are offering, anticipated labor 
needs, progress of harvest activity, and any other information 
affecting the farm labor market. 

His appointment to the job of Farm Labor Representative 
has been advertised in local newspapers, on the radio, and on 
posters appearing in most of the local business places and along 
the highways. Mr. Farmer knows that he can get assistance 
in obtaining labor in the community where he buys his ma- 
chinery repairs, groceries, or his occasional glass of beer. ‘The 
migrant knows from past experience that if John Doe has no 
local farm job for him he will know where there is a good 
chance of getting one, and will help line him up with it. 

The extensive agricultural operations within the State, plus 
distances and a small number of local offices, led to the estab- 
lishment of this representative system in 1937. After 10 years 
of use it is definitely established as a necessity. These unpaid 
representatives accept the responsibility largely through an 
appeal to the need for the service in the community, and the 
fact that public spiritedness in behalf of farmers is always good 
business. It is not unusual, however, for these men to solicit 
the local office to be designated as representatives. Although 
they are unpaid in money they have found that indirectly the 
job pays dividends. Many of them have served for 10 years. 
In one case a representative had used his own business tele- 
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phone for long distance calls amounting to over $57 during the 
harvest season. This particular representative had personally 
sent trucks into Minnesota and to the local office for workers. 
He also found part-time jobs, living quarters, and made 
arrangements for meals when weather conditions held up 
harvest operations. His record for 1947 shows 697 agricul- 
tural placements and 54 nonagricultural placements. His 
stenographer kept a record of addresses of workers to be used 
in recruiting for next year’s harvest. 

Another representative in the past season transported 38 
harvest hands to 23 farmers. He drove the 24 miles to the 
local office after first verifying by telephone that there was an 
adequate supply, averaging two to four men per trip. There 
was no expense attached for the farmers, and the representa- 
tive felt it was a worthwhile project, although he used his 
personal car and received no compensation. He realizes his 
efforts might be rewarded in his business by the farmers thus 
accommodated, and in any event he has the satisfaction of 
having met a need in the community when every second is 
precious in gathering in the crop. 

In 90 percent of the cases the representatives are businessmen, 
and busy businessmen. ‘Typical of the places of business where 
they are located is the hardware store, grain elevator, service 
station, recreation parlor, cafe, pool hall, implement company, 
and garage. They show no employer bias, neither have they 
any sympathy with the farmer employer who pays substandard 
wages or fails to show proper consideration for the worker. 

These men are now indispensable in the North Dakota farm 
labor program. They deserve considerable credit for the 
success of that program.—J. R. Haan, Employment Specialist, 
NDSES, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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Employment Service have cooperated in a broad and 
extensive program of publicity and organizational 
change. There are many areas in Iowa which are 
not usually visited by itinerant interviewers and this 
has made it necessary to adopt some measures which 
under other conditions would not have been consid- 
ered. 

The two services in Iowa have employed the usual 
general methods of publicity. Practically all of the 
small town newspapers have carried informative 
articles and radio coverage has been quite extensive. 
Regular programs by offices having access to radio 
facilities have been maintained and special broad- 
casts by representatives of the Veterans Employment 
Service have been aired at intervals. This publicity 
has been pointed towards three objectives: First, to 
notify farmers that the Iowa State Employment 
Service is again making farm placements; second, to 
arouse interest in local employment clinics at itinerant 
points on days when itinerant interviewers are there; 
and third, to inform both farmers and farm workers 
where a special service by volunteer representatives 
may be obtained. 

Local Veterans Employment Representatives have 
been appearing at sale barns on sale days, and at 
Farm Bureau meetings for the purpose of making talks 
on the farm help situation. Posters are being used 
throughout the entire State in places where farmers 
and farm workers might conceivably congregate. 
Civic and veteran organizations are being solicited to 
keep the idea constantly in the minds of employers 
that veterans are premium workers, and local offices 
of the Iowa State Employment Service have been 
provided with lists by counties of the number of farms 
in each county, which more or less portrays the poten- 
tial demands. 

During special crop seasons such as canning, corn 





detasseling, etc., full-time offices are maintained at 
strategic points outside the regular offices and all 
publicity is geared to the various seasonal require- 
ments. 

One device which has been developed and which 
should prove helpful in carrying out the work of farm 
placement in areas outside the usual coverage of itin- 
erant interviewers, is a farm labor register which will 
be kept in a public place by the volunteer repre- 
sentative mentioned heretofore, and which will con- 
tain forms to be filled out. One form will be for the 
use of a farmer desiring a farm worker and the other, 
a form for self registration of a farm worker desiring 
work. This will reduce to minimum the work on the 
part of the volunteer representative and as fast as 
orders are filled, or applicants placed, the appropriate 
forms can be removed from the register and sent to 
the local Iowa State Employment Service office for 
reporting purposes. 

This folder also contains a supply of cards which 
can be used by the representative for one or more 
purposes: to inform the local ISES office of any 
special cases; to request additional supplies; or to 
request a visit by some representative of the State 
Employment Service or the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

The Veterans Employment Service representatives 
are in a position to supplement the work of the Iowa 
State Employment Service office in setting up these 
outposts and at the same time to carry on the respon- 
sibility of the organization with respect to the hiring 
of veterans. 

It is expected that this cooperative activity on the 
part of the Iowa State Employment Service and the 
Veterans Employment Service will make a significant 
contribution to the placement of veterans on suitable 
farm jobs in Iowa. 
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A positive recruitment program in our industrial 
centers to locate Latin-Americans who have turned 
from agricultural to industrial employment promises 
some results. These various programs, plus patriotic 
motivation for part-time labor, should remove the 
problem from one of impossibility to one of proba- 
bility. No one discounts the amount of work involved 
to meet the need. 

In the food processing picture, current in Ohio 
between August 22 and October 24, some 14,018 
workers .will be needed to process corn, tomatoes, 
cabbage, and pickles. Twelve thousand of these 
workers can be provided locally. Intrastate workers 
will provide another 500 and migrant workers will 
offer 100 more. This leaves a present estimated 
deficit of 1,418 workers to process food in Ohio. 

The job will be done in Ohio. Every department 
in the Central Office and every local office manager 
has pledged his support and has worked to put this 
program across. All have taken to heart the words of 
Daniel Webster: 
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“Let us never forget that the cultivation of the 
earth is the most important labor of man. Unstable 
is the future of the country which has lost its taste for 
agriculture. If there is one lesson of history that is 
unmistakable, it is that national strength lies very 
near the soil.” 








YOUTH TAKES OVER MAY REVIEW 


The May issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW 
will have as its theme: Youth Enters the Labor Market. 

In featuring this subject, the REVIEW hopes to focus 
the attention on programs and services directed to the 
solution of the employment problems of out-of-school 
youth and to stimulatte cooperative community action be- 
tween youth-serving agencies. 

A large additional printing of the issue will permit 
wide distribution through Employment Service offices 
and other interested channels. 
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Needs Should Be Determined Early... 


FACING UP TO PROBLEMS IN 19438 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH TIERNEY 


Director, New York State Employment Service 


HE 1948 over-all farm labor problem in New 

York State will not greatly differ from the 

problems encountered during 1947 and 1946. 
Farmers will need as much help as in recent years, and 
the intensity of these needs will be controlled by the 
weather, available machinery, fertilizer, and labor as 
in the past few years. 

Some phases of the 1948 problem, however, will be 
different than in the two previous seasons. During 
1948 employers must look to the public employment 
offices for farm labor applicants instead of to the 
County Agricultural Agent. On the other hand, 
prospective agricultural workers will have to remem- 
ber that the responsibility of referring them to avail- 
able farm jobs is once more in the various State Em- 
ployment Services as a part of their regular functions. 

In some localities the transition from Extension 
Service operation of the farm labor program, as in 
the past, to Employment Service operation of this 
program in 1948 will be comparatively simple. Dur- 
ing 1947, several of the New York State Employment 
Service offices cooperated very closely with the 
County Agricultural Agents in helping to make suc- 
cessful farm placements. 

Desk space in these offices was provided for farm 
placement personnel working for the Extension Serv- 
ice. In this manner farm work applicants were 
routed immediately to the Extension Service Farm 
Placement desk from where they could be referred 
directly to farmer-employers. Thus unemployed 
people seeking farm jobs were saved many miles of 
traveling to get to the County Agricultural Agent’s 
office, these offices in many instances being located 
in an entirely different city or town from the Employ- 
ment Service office. 


Understanding the Facts 


Every public employment service office, however, 
needs to acquaint employers and prospective workers 
with the fact that in the past few years operation of 
the farm labor program has been on a war emergency 
basis. What may not be so readily explained, or so 
easily understood by many farmer-employers is the 
fact, in these days of economies in governmental 
spending, that the Congress did not continue to ap- 
propriate monies for the importation of foreign agri- 
cultural labor. Some employers may feel, without 
knowing the facts stated above, that the Employment 
Service is not continuing the importation of foreign 
farm labor as done formerly by the Department of 
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Agriculture, because the Employment Service does 
not recognize the need or maybe does not wish to do 
the extra work involved in these importations. Such 
employers need to know that a part of the responsi- 
bility for importing foreign workers is a function rest- 
ing upon the employer. Under existing laws the 
request to import workers is made by an employer to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. The function of the vari- 
ous State Employment Services is to certify to the 
need for such labor after having determined that 
domestic labor is unavailable. 


Migrant Workers in Demand 


During 1948, if present intentions to plant are a fair 
yardstick of the acreage actually planted, more em- 
ployers of farm labor will be seeking sources of reliable 
migrant agricultural workers than was the case in 
either 1947 or 1946. In the areas where a high rate 
of industrial employment is the rule, and therefore 


where less local farm labor is available, the supply of 


out-of-area harvest hands will need to be greatly 
increased over the numbers hired during past seasons. 
Many farmer-employers in other States will be in the 
same position as New York State growers in this 
respect, and a good growing year may bring on an 
acute demand for out-of-area harvest hands at a time 
when these workers can be fully employed in other 
States and in other activities. 

I believe the system of direct clearances of farm 
workers between States, and of information centers 
set up to facilitate the movement of migrant agricul- 
tural workers seeking employment, will be the best 
insurance against our running short of workers at a 
time of acute demand. Information centers must re- 
ceive, as well as give out, accurate details of available 
work, and these centers will be effective only to the 
extent that each State recognizes its individual 
responsibility to keep them currently informed. 

Like any other type of insurance, however, the in- 
formation centers cannot do the job of preventing a 
fire. The interested employers are the ones who must 
take upon themselves the responsibility of determining 
their needs early in the season, and then completing 
their arrangements early so these needs can be filled. 

With close cooperation between farmer-employers, 
county agricultural agents, and Employment Service 
offices, the 1948 farm-labor season ought to be another 
successful year in the history of the Farm Labor 
Program. 
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Training For Farm Placement Work 


By JOSEPH G. COLMEN 
Acting Chief, Staff Training Branch 
USES National Office 


RYING to install a new program without train- 

ing is like expecting a non-swimmer to swim by 

pushing him into the ocean. He might swim, but 
the chances are that he will not. And if he doesn’t, 
hell drown. Farm placement is no different: a State 
might institute a suitable program without adequate 
training, but the chances are that it will not. 

Assuming then that we intend to do an effective 
job through trained personnel, What kind of training 
should we give? The answer is that the kind of train- 
ing to be given will depend upon a number of factors, 
but mainly on these two: 1. What is the job to be done? 
2. What is the background of persons who will be 
hired for this job? 

Training outlines and content are always based on 
a functional break-down of the job. For example, if 
it is our purpose to train someone on employer rela- 
tions, we train him in preparing for a visit, making a 
visit, or other action aspects of the job, rather than in 
what an employer record is, or in impersonal, static 
aspects. We ask the question, then, What will the 
farm placement representative do? If he does -the 
whole farm placement job, as he probably will in most 
small offices, he will: (1) Take orders for agricultural 
workers; (2) take applications for agricultural jobs; (3) 
classify applicants and jobs; (4) select and refer appli- 
cants; (5) verify placements; (6) recruit workers; (7) 
visit employers; (8) secure and report labor market data; 
(9) carry out public relations activities. 

If the farm placement representative is not assigned 
the entire job, as may be the case in larger offices, he 
may perform fewer than the nine activities listed above. 
But even if he doesn’t perform all of them, he should 
know enough about them to coordinate his activities 
with those of the rest of the staff. 


Who is to Get Training? 


The content of training material depends on another 
factor—Who ts to be trained? The level of the material 
also depends on this factor. In other words, we should 
certainly provide a different type of training to per- 
sons who are brand new to the organization than we 
should to those who are already engaged in some 
related activity within the organization. A clue to 
the kind of training to give, then, may be found in the 
following sources from which personnel are to be 
secured: (1) From the Employment Service in place- 
ment or related work; (2) from sources where person- 
nel have knowledge of agricultural jobs and indus- 
tries, but little or no knowledge of placement; (3) 
from unrelated sources. 

In the first group, those already in the Employment 
Service, the training problem centers about orienta- 
tion to farm placement work and refresher training in 
all technical areas applying to farm placement work, 
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with special emphasis given to those aspects of Em- 
ployment Service activities which are peculiar to 
farm placement work. In the second group, per- 
sonnel will need orientation and basic induction train- 
ing, to be followed with training in the techniques of 
farm placement work. The third group, presumed 
to be novices to both agriculture and placement work, 
though not necessarily so, will have to be given orien- 
tation and induction training, plus training or ex- 
perience with -agriculture and its jobs, prior to 
specialized training in farm placement work. 

The problems are not so different, since there is a 
core of material basic to the job which all employees 
must have. If it has already been provided, it need 
only be reviewed. If it has not, it should be the first 
step if we desire to do an effective, integrated job of 
farm placement. 


A Not-so-Vicious Circle 


We believe there is a not-so-vicious circle which 
applies to management of a farm placement or any 
other program. It goes like this: (1) Evaluation and 
follow-up; from which comes (2) determination of need; 
followed by (3) training based on these needs. 

With these thoughts in mind, training materials 
were prepared in the national office on the “‘Job of 
the Farm Placement Representative,” Unit 47—A, In- 
structor’s Guide, and 47—B, Trainee’s Workbook. The 
subject matter follows almost topic-by-topic the 
duties listed above for the job of the farm placement 
representative, with these main headings: 

I. Performing the Farm Placement Function— 
A discussion of the significance and scope of the 
agricultural program, what the farm placement 
representative does, what he must know, and the 
organization he represents. 

Il. Public Relations for Local Office 

III. Order Taking 

.IV. Application Taking 

V. Dictionary of Occupational Titles—How to Find 
a Title and Code in Agricultural Jobs 

VI. Selection 

VII. Referral 

VIII. Verification 

IX. Recruitment 

X. Employer Relations 

XI. Farm Labor Market Analysis 

This material was prepared mainly as refresher 
training for personnel experienced or previously 
trained in Employment Service activities or who had 
been newly hired and provided with induction train- 
ing. Such a method enabled the reduction of time 
for presenting the training on farm placement to 2 or 
3 days. Obviously, to cover all the material listed 
above without such an assumption would necessitate 
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more time than is generally available for the purposes 
of the Farm Placement Program. 

To take advantage of operational experience in the 
States, and to be assured that geographical differ- 
ences were to some extent accounted for, a work com- 
mittee was formed of State farm placement super- 
visors from Arkansas, Georgia, Oregon, and Texas to 
assist in the writing of the training material. No 
doubt many States will want to adapt these training 
aids to meet local needs and variations, but basically, 
Training Unit 47 should be of great assistance in 
getting the Farm Placement Program under way. 

Training doesn’t end with finding a need for it, with 
preparing materials for it, or even with presenting it 
to groups. We should ask these logical questions and 
follow through to satisfactory answers: ‘‘How well 
was it absorbed?” ‘‘Has it been put into practice 
after trainees have been placed on the job?” “‘What 
kind of on-the-job training or supervision has been 
used to supplement the formal training?” “Have 
farm placement operations been carefully and con- 
tinuously evaluated to detect weaknesses correctible 
by training?” 





(Continued from page 23) 

quently, the Payette local office manager called on 
the County Agent and the Merchants Associations in 
regard to the closing of the stores and releasing the 
white-collared workers of the towns of Payette, Fruit- 
land, and New Plymouth. But, such a plan is easier 
conceived than carried out. To be workable, it must 
be accepted unanimously, for one merchant does not 
like to close if his competitor remains open. There- 
fore, the ES manager, the County Agent, and the 
Merchants Association representative had to visit 
every store in the above towns, sell it the need for the 
plan, and secure its whole-hearted support. 

The manager of our Grangeville local office, 
located in a farming center that produced 500,000 
bushels of wheat and 375,000 hundred-pound bags 
of peas for the war effort, was confronted in 1943 with 
a bumper harvest, but no help. In company with 
the County Agent, he had canvassed each farmer 
early in the season and thus determined the minimum 
number of workers required. Armed with this in- 
formation, the Employment Service contacted by 
personal visit, letter, or telephone some 350 marginal 
farmers, mill workers, and miners living on scattered 
acreages adjacent to the farming area. Almost every 
one of them responded to call and the harvest 
was completed in the best shape it had been for 
years. 

For the past 8 years the Employment Service in 
Idaho has enjoyed fine cooperation from cities, towns, 
and villages located in the farming areas. The cus- 
tomary procedure for a farmer to secure help, before 
the farm placement service was inaugurated, was to 
go to town early on the morning he desired a crew 
and pick it up at the pool hall. Many times, while 
waiting for a crew to show up, he took a hand in a 
rummy game and sometimes became so engrossed 
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that he forgot what he came for and spent the fore- 
noon and even longer away from his work. We 
suggested it would be advantageous to all concerned 
if the pool halls would close until late afternoon of 
each day. In this way, there would be no whiling 
away of time, workers would accept farm jobs, and 
with some spending money for recreation would 
patronize the pool halls when work was done for the 
day. This plan had been used effectively in many 
other towns and pool hall owners here readily coop- 
perated. In addition to the business advantage, it 
gave them a part in solving the farm labor shortage. 

We have always recognized that the schools of the 
State were established to educate our young people. 
However, there are peak labor demand periods dur- 
ing the school year when it is sometimes necessary to 
call on the schools to close for harvest vacations. In 
order to utilize students effectively with the least dis- 
ruption of the school year, cooperation of superin- 
tendents, school boards, and farm leaders is essential. 
In most schools, plans start well in advance of the 
harvest. They include registration of students, 
parents’ permission ta work, the appointment of farm- 
trained student leaders and teachers to serve as leaders, 
the formation of crews of students living in the same 
areas to facilitate transportation, and the dates of 
harvest vacations. 

One of our greatest problems in connection with 
harvest vacations is timing. Many farmers desire to 
get their harvest out of the way early and may de- 
mand that the schools close before there is a need for 
the entire student body. Frequently schools use their 
school buses to transport the students to the farms. 

The use of students for farm labor requires the 
full cooperation of everyone concerned. The schools 
must carry out information programs to insure that 
the students will realize the importance of the harvest 
vacation and will not take their parents off to Podunk- 
ville to see Aunt Susie when they are supposed to be 
picking potatoes. The teachers should be paid, so 
they will be willing to act as leaders and help in the 
harvest instead of taking off for some distant place 
and making it impossible to reopen the schools 
immediately when weather conditions make it 
impossible to work in the fields. Parents must coop- 
erate by encouraging their sons and daughters to 
help in the emergency. School Boards can cooperate 
by planning the school term so that a harvest vaca- 
tion can be made possible by beginning earlier in the 
fall or by reducing lengthy holiday vacations. 

Now that we again have the full responsibility of 
providing farm placement service to the farmers of 
Idaho, we plan to cooperate fully with the 25 farm- 
labor associations which have operated to assist in 
the Emergency Farm Labor Program and which are 
continuing in order to maintain camps and bring in 
outside workers when needed. We feel that with the 
“know how” we have acquired over the past 15 
years and with the help of these associations, a 
bumper crop will be planted and harvested in Idaho 
in 1948 without loss. 
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Time and Weather Dictate Techniques. . . 


ES Moves Confidently Toward 1948 Reeruitment 
For Food Processors 
By HARPER R. FORTUNE 


United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


ould THOUSAND production workers in 
January, three hundred and eighty thousand 

workers by September! These sharply contrasted 
labor requirements tell in a nutshell the employment 
story of our canning and preserving industry which 
in 1947 produced an estimated 15 billion pounds of 
processed seasonal foods. 

These extremes in labor requirements become even 
more dramatic when we consider the short periods for 
which most workers are employed. For example, of 
the 380,000 production workers employed in the indus- 
try in September 1947, the period of its peak activity, 
only about 3 to 4 percent have steady employment 
throughout the year, and not more than 6 percent for 
as long as half the year. Pay roll records of estab- 
lishments reporting to the State Employment Services 
also shed light upon the wide employment fluctuations 
which occur regularly within the industry. In the 
State of Washington, reported employment rose from 
130 in February 1947 to 25,000 in September of the 
same year; in Texas from 8,000 to 45,000 within a 
5-month period; and in Wisconsin from 1,700 to more 
than 22,000 between May and July. Reports 
received from other States of major food canning and 
preserving activity, while less dramatic in terms of 
the numbers of workers involved, also pointed to the 
need for closely-knit and efficient recruitment tech- 
niques in order to secure necessary workers and 
minimize the spoilage of valuable crops. 


Timing of Major Importance 


Clearly, the problem of recruiting seasonal food- 
processing workers is quite different from that of 
securing manpower for most other industries, since 
timing, to take account of variations in weather con- 
ditions, is of such major importance. Moreover, sea- 
sonal food processors do not have a labor supply which 
really belongs to the industry. They must piece to- 
gether a work force from extraordinary labor supplies; 
that is, often from among persons who are not custom- 
arily part of the labor force. These persons must be 
encouraged to accept jobs for periods of from 2 to 6 
weeks, often under unfavorable working conditions 
and without many of the benefits which nonseasonal 
workers enjoy. In addition, local workers must fre- 
quently be supplemented by out-of-area workers. 
During the 1947 season migrant workers moved from 
Florida and Mississippi as far up the Atlantic Coast 
as New Jersey, Delaware, and up-State New York. 
Spanish-American workers moved from Texas up to 
Wisconsin, and other southwestern workers took 
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seasonal jobs as far west as eastern Washington. The 
direction of these: migrant workers to the proper 
places at the appropriate times, and the problem of 
insuring adequate housing, medical, eating, and rec- 
reational facilities, added up to a sizable responsibility 
for everyone concerned with this seasonal activity. 
The participation of the State Employment Serv- 
ices in the recruitment of seasonal food processing 
workers stands out as one of the major factors in the 
extremely low spoilage of fruits, vegetables, and sea- 
food which occurred during the 1947 season. In 
fact, according to State reports received by the United 
States Employment Service, most instances of serious 


Packing Grapefruit Sections in a Florida Cannery (USDA Photo). 
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spoilage were attributed to unusually adverse weather. 
Long before the start of the season, Employment 
Service personnel were busy collecting preseason 
estimates of labor needs, determining the sources 
from which local workers could be drawn, devising 
methods by which the needed local workers could be 
obtained, and surveying sources from which outside 
workers might be recruited in those cases in which it 
appeared that local supplies would prove too small. 
As the season began and progressed toward peak, 
these preseason estimates were checked every 2 weeks 
in order to take into account situations which could 
not have been predetermined. Every known device 
for reaching potential workers was exploited—the 
radio, the neighborhood movie theater, handbills, 
house-to-house canvasses, personal letters, and fre- 
quent newspaper advertisements. In this regard, a 
few typical examples of State Employment Service 
recruitment activities may serve to point up the effec- 
tive job done throughout the country as a whole. 

In Wisconsin, for example, approximately 2,500 
out-of-area workers were used in canning factories. 
Orders were received from local employers and 
placed in inter-regional recruitment, and the States 
from which these workers were obtained (chiefly 
Texas, Missouri, and Arkansas) cooperated by pre- 
screening applicants and assisting in arranging itiner- 
aries for employer representatives. The Wisconsin 
Employment Service also visited local schools and 
colleges and made appeals to the students of these 


institutions, in an effort to draw out the local supply of 


workers to the fullest possible extent. The Mississippi 


Employment Service worked hand-in-hand with the 
Gulf Coast Shrimpers and Oysterman’s Association 
and with the Seafood Workers Union in the task of 
getting workers where they were needed, when they 
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Ripe tomatoes await their turn to go into a processing plant to be canned or juiced for future use. 
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were needed, and in the necessary numbers. Mary- 
land Employment Service personnel obtained lists of 
former workers from local canners and sent a letter to 
each such worker requesting information regarding his 
availability for the approaching season. If replies 
were not received, personal follow-up visits were 
made, with the result that many former workers 
accepted seasonal food processing jobs. In Delaware, 
where out-of-area workers comprised a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the peak work force, approxi- 
mately a third were obtained from Virginia and 
North Carolina through ES machinery. 

More than 6,000 workers were recruited by the 
Illinois State Employment Service from 11 States in 
order to meet local needs, and plans have already 
been crystallized to secure outside workers for the 
1948 demand. The Ohio State Employment Service, 
in cooperation with the State Canners Association, 
took the initiative in the planned recruitment of 
workers for seasonal food processing activities, and 
with excellent results. Appeals were made to civic 
associations. Public gatherings were arranged. Min- 
isterial associations.were approached and Veterans 
Employment Service representatives assisted in the 
recruitment of workers from the ranks of veterans’ 
organizations and among Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Allowance claimants. In addition, the Ohio Employ- 
ment Service recruited approximately 800 workers 
from its neighboring State of Kentucky—this by 
arrangement with the Kentucky State Employment 
Service well in advance of peak needs. 

This pattern was repeated in State after State, 
in California, Georgia, Texas, Maine. Thus ES 
personnel, justifiably proud of a job well done, may 
now set their sights toward a successful 1948 season. 





(U. S. D. A. Photo.) 
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Public Relations in the Farm Placement 
Program 


By PETER R. GIOVINE 


Informational Representative 


Employment Security Department, State of Washington 


WELL-ROUNDED and flexible public rela- 

tions program will be an invaluable aid in the 

successful execution of all aspects of our recently 
returned farm placement service responsibilities. On 
the other hand, a poor public relations program 
might well break the program’s back. 

While it is true that the basic principles of public 
relations could apply in the carrying out of any public 
service program, any stereotyped public relations 
venture will fall far short of the service we hope to 
offer during the carrying forward of the Farm Place- 
ment Program. 

Our job is to provide a year-round farm placement 
service for agricultural employers and workers. We 
want to find workers for farm jobs. We want to find 
jobs for farm workers. Our attitude towards public 
relations then, should be to use all of the working tools 
of public relations to further the two points mentioned 
above. If we perform these two jobs satisfactorily, 
namely, to provide agricultural employers with work- 
ers and farm workers with jobs, we have a good 
foundation on which to build our public relations, 
and the inevitable outcome will be ‘“‘good public 
relations.” In other words, the best public relations 
job we can do is to give good service. Public relations 
is not, and never will be, a substitute for adequate 
service. This basic premise, unfortunately, may be 
very clearly demonstrated several times during the 
coming year when some agricultural employer reads 
about the bang-up job that his farm placement agency 
is performing, when he knows all too well that the 
agency failed to supply him with badly needed work- 
ers when the chips were down. 


Choice of Media Important 


Choosing effective media will be all-important in 
the farm placement program. Our media will be 
determined by a careful analysis of what we hope to 
accomplish. Are we trying to recruit workers in an 
area where there are substantial labor shortages? 
Are we trying to send workers from one locality to 
another? Are we trying to inform employers, the 
general public and farm workers of changes in oper- 
ating procedure and policy? Are we trying to bring 
to public attention the importance of agricultural 
production? A close analysis of our intent, the in- 
formation we wish to convey and the audience we 
wish to reach will determine the types of media to be 
used. A good formula would be: Intent, plus infor- 


mation, plus audience, determines the publicity 
channel. 
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Too often, the aim is to use the types of media 
that have the largest circulation or audience, without 
regard to the specific job to be done. Using our own 
formula, ‘‘ads” for workers needed by a canning 
plant for a rush job might reasonably be inserted in 
school publications. No type of media should escape 
us. All should be considered. One of the main 
channels for our public relations and informational 
activities, especially in view of the nature of this 
particular program, is that group of publications 
which deal with farming, news, and activities. They 
include Farm Journals, Farm-group, grange, coopera- 
tive publications, and weeklies (especially those which 
are circulated in farm communities). Radio will 
play an important part in the dissemination of infor- 
mation about the farm placement program. Farm 
radio editors, particularly, are anxious to use any- 
thing in connection with farming. Their business is 
the welfare of the farmer. It is unnecessary to list 
all media available for our use. Generally, any 
method of conveying information to the public or to 
specific segments of the public, whether by visual or 
audible means, constitutes a channel for our use. 
What we have to say and to whom, will determine our 
selection of the medium appropriate for our purpose. 


Community Groups Reach Many 


It will be to our interest, too, to maintain firm con- 
tacts with service, fraternal, commercial, business, 
trade, social, agricultural, professional, and other 
community groups. There is an advantage in work- 
ing through these groups because large segments of 
the community may be reached through them. Since 
community groups represent community effort, they 
should be kept informed of the progress of the farm 
labor program. Collectively these groups usually 
comprise those who have the greatest influence in 
community affairs. It may well be that sometime 
during the season these groups will have to be mobil- 
ized to save crops or aid in recruiting farm workers. 
Thus, everything should be done to keep them aware 
of the influence and importance of agricultural pro- 
duction on the local economy. 

The different problems regarding public relations 
which will manifest themselves during the progress 
of the farm placement program are not only of an 
unknown quantity at present, but also of an unknown 
quality. The very nature of the program means it is 
subject to variables because of possible emergencies, 
crop failures, inclement weather, or other unpre- 
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dictables. Faced with these uncertainties, it is in- 
evitable that misunderstandings will occur if not an 
antagonistic attitude toward the agency on the part 
of some segments of the public. The intensification 
or elimination of this misunderstanding will be deter- 
mined by the action we take on two major points: (1) 
Prompt action to eliminate the cause of the misunder- 
standing through better service; (2) a public relations 
job better to inform the group or groups concerned 
of the agency’s work, legal necessities, responsibilities, 
and limitations in connection with farm placement 
activities. 

While it is true that relations with the public exist 
at all levels, the majority of public contacts occur at 
the local office level. It is reasonable to assume then, 
that the job of public relations should be accomplished 
at the local office level—the level where the Employ- 
ment Service has its contacts with the public. Every 
effort must be made by local offices with material 
assistance and guidance from the central office, to 
distribute farm placement news and information to 
all persons, groups, organizations, and agencies which 
are even remotely interested in or influence public 
thinking on the farm placement program. Any one 
or combination of the following subjects comprises 
news or information on farm labor which will be 
valuable to the community and the agency, and 
which should be publicized regularly throughout the 
life of the farm placement program: 

Crop locations; kind and condition of crops; kind of 
work to be performed; number of workers needed; 
type of workers needed; labor to be brought in from 
outside areas; wages (be careful on this one; give wages 
only when definite order at definite wage is received); probable 
length of employment; farm labor housing, facilities, 


recreation; transportation facilities; weather condi- 
tions (how they may affect crops); labor shortages; 
over-supply of labor; workers needed in other areas; 
acreage estimates (increases, decreases); weekly round- 
up of labor and crop activities; number employed in 
farm labor during day, week, month; recruiting, 
where to report for work; locations of full-time, 
seasonal, and itinerant offices; activities of mobile 
trailer units; information stations; minimum ages; 
activities of the local farm advisory council; foreign 
labor, importance of agricultural production to local, 
State, national, or world-wide economy; crop quotas; 
and employment of students. There are virtually 
dozens of other subjects—all having news and informa- 
tion value. 

One of the most important sources of information 
will be the local farm advisory council. Each office 
manager will be wise to pay close attention to the 
council’s work and ascertain that the activities are 
publicized to best advantage. Wherever possible and 
practicable, the council’s membership should include 
radio and news editors, particularly in predominantly 
agricultural areas._ A well-rounded program for 
States and local offices should be flexibly designed to 
cope with the unpredictable and fast-changing factors 
which are inherent in agricultural work. Because of 
these factors the nature of much of the public relations 
program will depend upon subsequent developments 
during the operation of the Farm Placement Program. 

Public relations, for our purpose, can be defined as 
the relationship which exists between our agency and 
the public. Good public relations will be dependent 
mainly on three points: Adequate service, use of our 
service by all segments of the public, and a continuing 
improvement of that service. 


Mobile Units Recruit For Truck Farms 


(CHARLESTON County has a large number of truck farms. 

They cater to what is known as the ‘Quick Market’; in 
other words, the produce is not canned to any great extent but 
is eaten at once. Trucks come in for the produce and put it 
on the northern market in a few hours. Most of what is left 
is consumed locally—a little is canned. Almost any vegetable 
can be raised in the rich black soil of this low country which 
is only a few miles from the open sea. A few of these vege- 
tables are Irish potatoes, snap beans, tomatoes, lettuce, turnips, 
carrots, cabbage, onions, etc. 


Most of the labor necessary to plant and harvest the crops 
can be obtained locally; however, when the potato crop comes 
in, outside help must be obtained as the crop must be moved 
quickly. This is necessary since the North Carolina crop 
comes in shortly after our crop and there is danger of flooding 
the market which, of course, would cause the price to drop. 
For many years migratory labor has come up from Florida 
after the potato crop in that State has been harvested. They 
come in every imaginable kind of conveyance; mostly family 
groups, and bring their worldly goods with them. When 
work here is through, they move on up the coast but always 
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seem to find their way back to Florida for the beginning of 
the next season. 

Our “Mobile Recruitment Unit’ is of great help to these 
people as well as to the farmer for it contacts the farmer to 
determine his needs and can direct the labor to the place 
where it is needed. In a general way, the labor knows where 
to go to find work but our Unit knows how many are needed, 
who needs them, where they are needed and when. We also 
know prices paid, housing conditions, and where to go next. 

We have found that the best way to get the job done is to 
station men at intersections where roads lead up from Florida 
and direct the workers to the farms where help is needed; then 
we direct them from farm to farm until that part of the job is 
done. After that, we send them on to the next section needing 
them. The crop usually is ready to dig about May 15—this 
year it will be a little later due to weather conditions. The 
season runs well into June. 

Our farm placement personnel is already gathering informa- 
tion as to how many acres will be planted and how many 
workers will be needed. When the workers get here, the 
Mobile Unit will do the rest.—A. E. Moorer, Manager, 
SCSES, Charleston, S. C. 
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REEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS CONTINUE 


NEARLY 5,000 claims involving reemployment, pro- 
motion, and seniority rights of veterans were filed with 
field offices of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, U. S. Department of Labor, between August 
1947 and February 1948. 

The claims involved rights in some cases of hundreds 
of veterans similarly situated. 

In the 6 months period 2,908 claims were settled 
through field offices while 1,930 were still pending 
in February. 

Mr. Robert K. Salyers BVRR Director, gave much 
of the credit for prompt settlement of claims to 
volunteer veterans’ reemployment rights committee- 
men in every section of the country. 

‘These committeemen,” he said, “‘seek in every in- 
stance to settle the claim at plant and community 
level. They serve without pay and have done much 
to make the work of the Bureau of Veterans Reem- 
ployment Rights successful. In all cases they seek an 
amicable disposition of the claim and they are succeed- 
ing in a vast majority of cases.” 

In an analysis of claims filed with the field offices of 
the Bureau Mr. Salyers said that about 45 percent of 
the new cases reported alleged that employers had 
failed to reinstate veterans in the jobs held prior to 
entering service with the armed forces. In most of 
the remaining cases the veterans claimed they had 
been denied proper seniority, pay, vacation rights, 
or other legal benefits. 

The Department of Labor assumed this function in 
March 1947 when the Selective Service System expired. 


RETAIL BUSINESS POPULAR 


NEARLY a third of the World War II veterans who 
started in business with the help of Gl-guaranteed 
loans are in the retail end of it, operating food and 
apparel shops, restaurants and bars, drug and liquor 
stores, automobile sales agencies, furniture and hard- 
wood stores, to mention but a few. 

Veterans Administration made a check of the busi- 
ness ventures in a survey of business loans made during 
a 4-month period from May through August 1947. 

Service trades, such as beauty and barber shops, 
laundries, hotels and rooming houses, and cleaning 
and pressing establishments, attracted the second 
largest group, or about 20 percent of the veterans. 


April 1948 


In diminishing order of popularity, other types of 
businesses chosen by the veterans include: Transpor- 
tation (taxis, buses, trucks, airplanes, boats, and fer- 
ries), 18 percent; professional and semi-professional 
(architects, editors, dentists, engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, musicians, nurses, technicians), 
7 percent; crafts (carpenters, painters, electricians, 
mechanics, plasterers, brickmasons, other occupations 
in the construction field), 7 percent; sales agents, 
brokers, jobbers, commission firms and the like, 6 
percent; manufacturing (including printing and pub- 
lishing, and the processing and production of all types 
of commodities), 5 percent; wholesalers (merchants 
engaged primarily in distributing goods and com- 
modities in large quantities to retailers and proces- 
sors), 4 percent; finance, insurance and real estate 
businesses, 2 percent; and recreation and amustments 
(such as orchestras, bathing beaches, bowling alleys, 
dance halls, shooting galleries, theaters), 1 percent. 


STUDY ABROAD 


THE number of World War II veterans studying 
abroad under the GI Bill is reported by VA to have 
increased almost 350 percent during the past year. 

At the beginning of 1948, 6,055 ex-servicemen and 
women were studying in 422 schools and colleges in 
44 countries. At the same time last year, the total 
enrollment abroad was 1,307. 

Almost half, or 2,741, of present veteran-students 
are enrolled in educational institutions in the Philip- 
pine Islands—mostly Filipinos who served in the 
U. S. armed forces during the war. The next largest 
student group (883) is enrolled in Canada; France 
ranks third with 635, followed by Mexico with 461, 
Switzerland with 427, and Great Britain with 356. 

Along with the foregoing enrollments abroad, there 
is another group of 186 veterans living in foreign 
countries who are taking correspondence courses 
under the GI Bill from schools in the United States. 

Veterans are eligible for overseas study under the 
GI Bill on the same basis as in the United States. 

The period of training to which they are entitled 
depends upon the length of active service. Eligibility 
is generally for one year, plus a period equal to the 
time spent in the armed forces. ‘The maximum for 
training is 4 years. 

Training must be started within 4 years of July 25, 
1947, or date of discharge, whichever is later. The 
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program ends July 25, 1956, except for enlistees under 
the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945 who have until 9 years from the date of termina- 
tion of enlistment to complete their training. 

Those who wish to study abroad must arrange for 
their own passports, visas and transportation. All 
arrangements for such study are made with the 
Department of State which administers the foreign 
training benefits of the GI Bill. 


A GOOD START 


DURING the first 5 months of its existence, ending 
December 31, 2,374 cases have been closed by the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Cash settlements totaling 
$118,000 were made in 175, or 7 percent, of the closed 
cases. 

During the 5 months, 2,225 cases were handled 
directly by the field officer. About 42 percent in- 
volved the rights of reinstatement and 58 percent 
rights after reinstatement. Of the latter, nearly 
half were seniority questions. 

In December, 509 new cases were originated, 99 
more than the previous month, and 575 cases were 
closed. As of December 31, 1,899 cases were pending 
adjustment. 

BVRR has 36 field offices throughout the country 
and is assisted by 3,400 volunteer reemployment 
rights committeemen who act in their local com- 
munities to assist in determining the eligibility of 
veterans for reemployment and in helping them to get 
their jobs back. 

The Bureau administers the reemployment rights 
provisions of the Selective Service Act which were 
transferred to the Department of Labor by Congress. 


VETERANS, TAKE A BOW! 


QUERIED in a survey made by Harry R. White, 
Executive Secretary of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York, several companies had emphasized the 
industry and resourcefulness of their veteran em- 
ployees. Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., said that 
more than 25 percent of its sales staff consists of 
veterans. Mr. Paul Seaman, Eastern Sales Manager, 
said: ‘““The average age of our sales force has been 
lowered 10 years since the war, because veterans have 
come out with a mature attitude toward life and are 
ready to assume responsibility more quickly. They 
are easier to train, and average more pay than other 
salesmen of equal background and age, who were not 
in the military forces.” 

Another company, one of the first to be certified 
for on-the-job training of GI’s as salesmen, is the 
General Foods Corporation. Mr. T. P. Dixon, its 
personnel assistant declared that ‘‘Our experience in 
training these veterans as salesmen has worked out 
better than any of us thought it could. We are careful 
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in selecting them, train them intensively and evaluate 
them every 6 months.” 

Mr. Fen K. Doscher, Vice-President, Lily Tulip 
Corporation, said: ‘*The World War II veteran hired 
as a salesman comes to us with a sober attitude and a 
desire to make good quickly. He feels that he has lost 
several years of his life and must make up for that. 
Perhaps for that reason he can become easily dis- 
couraged. A continuing program of morale-building 
is important, and his supervisors work closely with 
him for at least 6 months, studying his mental attitudes 
and his motivations. He is kept away from cynical 
old-timers and complainers, and there is no let-up in 
training. We have found that it really pays off.” 

H. B. Elmer, manager of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, office furniture and stationary suppliers, 
pointed out that responsibilities help. ‘‘The com- 
pany has engaged and trained numerous veterans on 
an on-the-job training program. One advantage we 
have in hiring veterans is that most of them who come 
to us are married and have to work harder. Before 
the war, the typical college graduate who came to us 
was a rookie salesman, had no responsibilities, and 
didn’t really have to work for a living.” 


FOR MOTHERS OF VETERANS 


AN AMENDMENT to the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 which extends preference benefits, under 
certain conditions, to widowed mothers of deceased 
or totally disabled ex-servicemen and ex-servicewomen 
was signed by President Truman on January 19, 1948. 
The amendment extends the same preference benefits 
for employment and retention in the Federal service 
to such mothers as are granted to disabled veterans, 
to the wives of veterans who, because of service- 
connected disabilities, are unable to qualify for ap- 
pointment in their usual occupations, and to the 
widows of war veterans. 

A widowed mother who has not remarried and who 
was a widow at the time of the death or disability of 
her son or daughter is eligible if the son or daughter 
(1) lost his or her life while on active duty in the armed 
forces during any war or in any campaign or expedi- 
tion for which a campaign badge has been authorized 
or (2) became permanently and totally disabled be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities. The disabled 
son or daughter, of course, must have been honorably 
discharged. 

A divorced (or legally separated) mother of an ex- 
serviceman or ex-servicewoman who died or became 
permanently disabled under the circumstances de- 
scribed above is eligible (1) if the mother was divorced 
or legally separated from the father of the son or 
daughter and (2) the son or daughter was the mother’s 
only child. 

The Civil Service Commission will, in the near 
future, issue regulations to carry out the new law. 
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